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IF WE HAD NO BIBLE 
FLORENCE BUCK, D.D. 


Department of Religious Education 


T WOULD BE DIFFICULT to overestimate the value of our Bible in quickening and 
| nourishing our religious life. Stripped of the artificial sanctions once given it, we see 
it now as a treasury of religious experience, and of revelation through that experience. 
Precious indeed are the echoes of God’s voice in the souls of men and women who 
lived long ago. These messages of hope, these calls to higher life, found expression in 
words of exalted power. Their meaning has been deepened and enriched by the spiritual 
experiences of each generation during their long ministry to mankind. 

If we had no Bible, if this one were swept away and wholly forgotten, we ‘should 
not be bereft of religion. New Bibles would grow out of our experience of God,—dis- 
tilling slowly, as all rare elixirs must, but surely. Religions do not grow from Bibles, 
Bibles grow out of religions. 

The Eternal Spirit that once touched the Carpenter of Nazareth until he became a 
tongue of living flame, may still lift the worker into a prophet. The race experience, 
gathering to flood tide, will again burst its bonds of silence and repression and flow out 
into words. Other hearts not gifted with the same power of expression but knowing sim- 
ilar experience will treasure the words and make Scripture out of them. 

Our poets have told us these things: Emerson, in the lines 


Out of the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 


and that greatest poet of democracy, Walt Whitman, in a chant addressed (note the sig- 
nificance) to workingmen,— , 


We consider Bibles and religion divine—I do not say they are not divine; 
I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of you still; 
It is not they who give the life—it is you who give the life. 


Is our country to awake to the need of a more intense and productive religious life? 

If so, we should direct children and young people, not alone to our great record of past 

religious experience, but to the direct sources of inspiration: to the immediate revelation 

of God, in nature and in the supreme and worthy elements of human character. We should 
help them to interpret aright the messages of the Divine Voice in their own souls. 

The future of religion is safe, whatever may happen to human records. It is 

_ dependent on spontaneous reactions of the living human soul to the touch of the living God. 
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The Second Coming 


HE GREATEST BLIGHT in the Protestant 
churches comes of a doctrine, a belief, so ig- 
norant, archaic, dogmatic, and intolerant, as 
to menace the growth of Christianity. It is the 
thing known up and down the world as the second 
coming of Christ. The people who believe that in 
a little while Jesus will return in the flesh to bring 
the perfected kingdom of God number millions; 
and few of the evangelical churches are free from 
the deadening heart and hand of them. We rarely 
find any mention of these apostates from reason 
and service in the church papers, which know of the 
evil they do; and even in those journals which have 
aught to say of this grave reproach which paralyzes 
spiritual education and character-building, at home 
and abroad, there is a terribly inadequate sense of 
the importance of the subject. It is likely one 
reason is fear of offending the many church ad- 
herents who hold to this insane doctrine with the 
tenacity of fanatics. 

The second coming is the most astounding mental 
aberration in the field of religious thinking. It has 
a twofold effect. First, it reduces the business of 
Christianity to an indolent materialistic basis, 
since it sets its whole faith on waiting for the physi- 
cal reappearance of Jesus. Out of this grows a 
train of fallacious and pernicious consequences. All 
one must do to be saved is to believe the nonsense. 
No effort to achieve good works, no purification of 
character, no passion for helping the weak and the 
poor, no striving desire for the reconciling the na- 
tions of the world,—no such things count. The 
nerve is cut. The thing which makes one’s duty in 
‘this faith is altogether passive. Jesus will do it 
all. He is coming. The obligation is to tarry till 
he come with his glory and perfection for all who 
believe. ; 
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Menace to Christianity 


N the second place, these dangerous zealots 
utterly cast out as heretic and condemned those 
who, however strong and noble their lives, can- 
not enjoy the blessing of God. It is an awful con- 
dition which confronts the great leaders of Chris- 


tianity, and they are well aware of it and appre-— 


hensive of it. But are they not the victims of their 
own system of interpretation of the Bible? They 


‘have never withdrawn bravely and publicly from 


the position that the Scripture is infallible in 
every letter. So now they are besieged with proof- 
texts which it may be granted the ancient writers 
put down as statements of the second coming. 
What can the men who lead in these days say? 
What do they say? We should like to call the roll 
in the Federal Council, for example, which is 


alarmed at the situation, and yet is more afraid 


to strike boldly at the root of the matter which 
they do not even.honestly acknowledge. 

Thus far the spiritual interpretation of the re- 
turn of Jesus has had little hearing. That was his 
own attitude to himself. An apostleship of the 
most powerful preachers and teachers of the mod- 
ern world ought to be designated to go everywhere 
in the face of such unspeakable pagan sin, even 
to fields abroad, where it seems plain the good of 
Christianity will be fearfully diminished if not de- 
stroyed by the spread of such gross perversions of 
a universal religion of love and good works. 
Meanwhile, it will be good sense for Unitarians to 
reaffirm the power of their spiritual gospel, which 
comes nearer and nearer to the acceptance of those 
minds which are regarded in both their lives and 
their scholarship as being already very near the 
Kingdom of God. 


An Honored Secretary 


HE SECRETARIAL OFFICE, wherever it 

- Imay be, is among the least appreciated callings. 
The best work a man does in it never comes to light; 
for it is a fair thing to say that by his quiet, often 
secret counsel he keeps the world he works: in 
smooth, and his kindred and colleagues in good 
temper. The world pays no attention to things 
that go well. Weare thinking of Dr. Bowie, who is 
now resigning from the office which he has honored 
by the wisdom of his grace and the grace of his 
wisdom for a full generation. What skill and de- 
votion, what patience and vision, what sweetness 


and light, are found in his person; and how they 


have been effectual in all the delicate situations 
which have arisen every day these thirty years. 


Though we havé known his service, only once 


have we had an adequate outward hint of his knowl- 


edge and tact, which is with him a spiritual gift. 


That was in the negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment in the Roumanian matter. Dr. Bowie was 


better informed of the real inwardness of things 
among the Transylvanians than all the great states- 


men were; and he also conducted his case with such 
simple integrity as to win for himself the appro- 
bation which he cherished for his important cause. 
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Blessed is the man whom God hath sent to man- 
age the routine of a churchly office. He has an 
infinite variety of sensitive minds and purposes to 
bring at least into an approach to parallelism ; and 
if he go forth from his appointed service after such 
a period with good words for him, it may be set 
down that God calls him a good and faithful ser- 
vant. 


The Minister’s Income 


HERE IS GREAT NEED of the revival of in- 

terest in the recruiting of the ministry. One 
of the principal obstacles ‘with which we have to 
contend is the matter of money,—a living salary, 
and a decent pension after a reasonable period of 
service. That is much out of the way now. On 
‘the score of pensions, we have funds in prospect 
out of the Campaign for adequate care of faithful 
ministers. The salaries of active ministers will 
also grow better and better; and in parishes where 
they will not, let us close down and be sensible. 
We have great opportunities. There are in the 
other denominations good preachers and pastors 
ready to come over, but they would be foolish, 
unless unusually gifted, to take the lives of their 
wives and children into an utter hazard, when in 
their present communions they have a stable living 
virtually assured. 


Another Luther Needed 


ICHARD LEMPP, who once studied here and is 

\ now secretary of a German association of one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand members, the object 
of which is the promotion of Christian knowledge 
and church loyalty, writes in the Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review that Germany needs a great spiritual 
leader; and that if such a leader does not soon ap- 
pear, the nation may succumb to its four enemies— 
Rome, unbelief, immorality, and Bolshevism. The 
warning is not without foundation, as the writer 
explains. Prevailing distress and a common cause 
preserved peace between Catholic and Protestant. 
But the power of Rome is fast increasing; the 
_ Protestants are in the majority, but are disunited 
and liable to prove the weaker party. Between 
1912 and 1914, inspired by the teachings of Hoff- 
~’ man and Liebknecht, about one hundred thousand 
workingmen left the Church. Since 1918 organiza- 
tions have been formed, as the “Freethinkers,” the 
Central Union of Proletarian Freethinkers,” and 
the “Committee of the Unbelievers.” These organ- 


% izations are zealously spreading propaganda antag- 


onistic to the Church. Their cause is aided by the 
fact that, with increased wages, church taxes are 
demanded from wage-earners. Actuated by these 


influences, another hundred thousand have left the — 


Church since 1918. 

‘Universal distress and a demoralized government 
have encouraged sensuality and covetousness even 
among the educated. Where this result is not in 
as ey aay and where the eth educated element 
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Church. The working population, due to wide- 
spread socialist agitation, cares nothing for the 
influence of Christianity. This hostility to religion 
added to desperate economic conditions threatens 
Germany with dissolution. The situation calls for 
a prophet, perhaps from among the workmen, to 
proclaim a saving gospel. Numbers of the educated 
people eagerly await the rise of a spiritual genius, 
for only through such a person they believe can the 
Fatherland be rescued from a bitter and fearful 
fate. Germany, the home of men who have led the 
world in philosophy, science, music, and religion, 
may yet produce a spiritual leader who like Luther 
will save, not only Germany, but other nations 
threatened with the fatal disease of materialism. 


Increasing Naval Demand , 


N JANUARY 1, 1921, the three chief navies 

were rated as follows, with regard to first-line 
ship strength: Great Britain, 532 ships, 1,601,652 
tons; United States, 320 ships, 776,773 tons; Japan, 
143 ships, 340,596 tons. The American Navy, ac- 
cording to these figures, is more than twice the 
tonnage of the Japanese Navy. This ratio will be 
maintained for many years to come, judging from 
the building plans of the two countries. Great 
Britain has twice the tonnage of America, though ~ 
the British preponderance will have been overcome 
by the United States in 1928. 

Informed of the immense building programme of 
the United States, the Japanese representatives at 
the recent assembly of the League of Nations at 
Geneva declared that their government could not 
consent to an agreement of disarmament when 
the United States, one of its chief rivals, was bent 
on developing a gigantic navy. This objection on 
the part of the Japanese delegation prevented the 
adoption of a satisfactory disarmament agreement. 
Senator Borah, responsive to public sentiment, pre- 
pared a resolution asking that the present building 
craze be brought under control, and that the vari- 
ous nations consent to a fifty per cent. reduction. 
A fast-growing opinion is developing in the form of 
communications sent to Senators and Representa- 
tives, requesting support of the resolution. Vast 
armaments mean nothing less than another war. 
Is it possible that 
the United States has failed to learn it? One of 
the ablest military authorities, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, severely indicts militarism, saying that the 
war through which we have just passed is only an 
indication of the disaster and horror that await 
an increasingly arming world. General Pershing, 
speaking at the Hoover dinner in New York, empha- 
sized the warning and spoke with determination 
against the colossal blunder of great armaments. 
The American people do not want this great navy. 
They do not wish to see their wealth sunk in 
projects for which there is no constructive return. 
And they do not wish to compel war with either 
Japan or England. The people will second the 
Borah resolution. The voice of the people demands 
that America cast the weight of its influence on the 
side of an era of moderation and good feeling. 
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||NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


ik PENDING MOVEMENT for disarmament 


by an immediate limitation of armaments on an 
international scale was the important issue to 

which the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was 
devoting its attention at the beginning of the week. 
The proposed legislation was embodied in two reso- 
lutions, one offered by Senator Walsh and the other 
by Senator Borah. Mr. Walsh’s resolution requested 
the President to send a representative to participate 
in the proceedings of the disarmament commission ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Mr. Borah’s measure provided for the call- 
ing of a conference among the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, to consider a reduction in naval 
construction. The Walsh resolution was meeting with 
considerable opposition in Republican quarters, on the 
ground that it would imply a recognition of the League 
of Nations. The prospects were that the Borah reso- 
lution would be favorably reported to the Senate, and 
that it would be adopted. 
Viscount Grey Urges League Effort 
against the Recurrence of War 

Speaking at Glasgow on January 4, Viscount Grey 
of Falloden, who played the leading part in the British 
efforts to prevent the outbreak of war in 1914, urged 
the necessity for control, through the League of Na- 
tions, of international relations in order to prevent 
a war, “twenty years hence,” which will be “infinitely 
worse than the last one.” The former British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs added: “We should 
maintain the closest possible relations with our late 
allies, especially France and Italy. I say nothing of 
the United States, because we are awaiting a declara- 
tion of policy by the new President. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep some Council of Nations together 
and to watch any tendency toward the growth of com- 
petition in armaments. When any one nation has 
begun to force the pace in this competition, let the 
Council of Nations prevent that competition from 
growing up once more.” 
Presidential Veto Overridden 
by Large Congress Majority 

Some indication of the relations between the present 
Congress and the Executive was furnished last week 
by the action of Congress on the President’s veto of 
the bill to revive the War Finance Corporation. The 
Senate on January 3 refused, by a vote of 53 to 5, to 
sustain the veto. The House on the next day coincided 
in the action of the Senate by a vote of 250 to 66. The 


President’s veto was foreshadowed a few weeks ago. 


by Secretary Houston’s opposition to the restoration 
of the War Finance Corporation on the ground, among 
others, that it would involve an expenditure which 
the Government was not prepared to make. The heavy 
Democratic vote to override the veto was pointed out 
by Republicans as an indication of the cleavage be- 
tween the President and his party in Congress. On 
this basis, there were Republican predictions that pros- 
pects of a Presidential veto would not form an im- 
portant consideration in the Republican legislative pro- 
gramme in the weeks that intervene before the inaugu- 
ration of President Harding. 
Supreme Court Restricts the Right 
of the Boycott in Labor Struggles 

In a significant decision placed on record last week, 
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the Supreme Court of the United States denied the 
right of labor, in the event of a strike, to boycott the 
business or products of an individual or a corporation 
by “exerting coercive pressure upon . . . customers, 
actual and prospective, in order to cause them to with- 
hold or withdraw patronage.” This proceeding the 
Court differentiated, by a division of six to two, from 
the course of refraining from dealing with, or by peace- 
ful means advising others to refrain from purchasing. 
The “secondary” boycott, applied by the International 
Association of Machinists to the Duplex Printing Press 
Company of Battle Creek, Mich., the Court construed 
as a conspiracy in restraint of trade and therefore re- 
pugnant to existing laws. The opinion was regarded 
as an important commentary on “Labor’s Bill of 
Rights,” as recently formulated by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and 
other labor leaders. 
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Great Britain Resuming Trade 
with Bolshevik Russia 


It was announced last week that Ludwig ©. A. K. 
Martens, the Soviet Russian Trade Commissioner to 
the United States, and his entire staff, would be de- 
ported in the immediate future, probably this week, 
in accordance with the decision recently announced by 
the Department of Labor. The newspapers that con- 
tained this announcement also published the news from 
London that a Russo-British Corporation capitalized 
at $50,000,000 had been formed to develop commercial 
relations between Great Britain and Russia. Two days 
later a despatch from Rome conveyed the information 
that Italian business interests were so anxious to enter - 
into relations with Russia that the Italian Government 
was seriously considering a proposal to lift the trade 
embargo from Russia without awaiting the decision 
of its British ally on the issue, in case that decision 
should be unduly delayed. There are indications that 
both in Great Britain and in Italy there is a powerful 
and growing public demand for a resumption of rela- 
tions with Russia without a complete recognition of 
the Soviet Government. 


All-Russian Soviet Congress 
Votes to Sustain Lenine 


Bolshevik sentiment in Russia—from all accounts 
this sentiment represents only about three per cent. of 
the population of that country—was freshly defined 
at the All-Russia Soviet Congress at Moscow last week. 
This Congress is reported from Bolshevist sources to 
have indorsed Nikolai Lenine and his policies by an 
overwhelming majority. Among the policies thus ap- 
proved are Lenine’s efforts, on the one hand, to resume 
trade relations with other countries and thus break 
the “iron ring” placed about Russia by the policy of 
the Entente, and, on the other, to continue the Soviet 
agitation on the territories of those countries in ac- 

ordance with the programme presented by Lenine to 
he Third Internationale and by that body adopted as 
the express purpose of the communistic movement. It 
will be recalled that it was in response to this double 
policy that Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Labor recently announced the purpose of the United 
States Government to refuse recognition and co-opera- 
tion to future representatives of the Soviet régime 
pending the continuance of that attitude at Moscow. 
Lloyd George and Millerand to make 
Fresh Attempt at an Agreement 

In the wake of many indications of a widening of the 
divergence between British and French policy on such 
important questions as the disarmament of Germany and | 
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the fixing of the reparation to be paid by that country, 
it was announced officially in Paris last week that the 
Allied premiers will meet in that capital toward the 
end of the present month in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment. Recent despatches from London have revealed 
some sentiment against the further disarmament of 
Germany, on the ground that Germany is already dis- 
armed to an extent that insures the safety of France. 
Further along this line of conciliation, the interest- 
ing story came out of London last week that Great 
Britain would not regard with disfavor a proposal for 
the utilization of the existing military strength of 
Germany as a check to the possible military enter- 
prises of Soviet Russia in the eastern region. From 
Paris come continued expressions of fear of Germany 
unless her armed strength is summarily reduced to 
the one hundred thousand men provided for in the 
Treaty of Versailles. a7. 


It is Money for a Campaign! 


NOTE OF GRAVE responsibility is being 
A sounded throughout the entire Unitarian fel- 

lowship as the increasingly encouraging re- 
turns reach headquarters from the canvass to obtain 
“money for a campaign.” This note was sounded fre- 
quently at a subscription dinner arranged by repre- 
sentatives of the principal national agencies of the 
Unitarian Church, given at the Union Club, 8 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass., on January 6, for Oliver M. 
Fisher, Rey. Minot Simons, and Ernest G. Adams, 
in recognition of the sacrifices made and services 
rendered in the achievement of the financial goal of the 
Unitarian five-year religious and educational cam- 
paign. é 

Mr. Fisher insisted that the forward movement thus 
far had touched only the fringes. He described the 
progress to date as the entering wedge. Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, formerly president of the Women’s Al- 
liance, expressed the convictions of the entire group 
when she said :— 

“Now a grave responsibility has come to the guar- 
dians of our returns. Our intensive work is ended, 
but we must keep our eye on the hilltops, we must 
think of to-morrow, and grip with bare hands the 
success that must be ours. We now have money for 
a campaign and the money must be used to bring our 
liberal faith to many of the more than sixty million 
unchurched in our own country. It must be used in 
the freedom of the truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” ' 

That this thought was uppermost in the minds, also, 
of those who could not attend the dinner, was revealed 


' by their letters of regret. 


“And the end is not yet,” said Jesse H. Metcalf of 


Providence. To which Henry D. Sharpe, also of Provi- 


dence, added, “I can but feel that the effect upon the 
work of all Unitarians is going to be very marked.” 

Referring to the guests of honor, Rev. Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church in Boston said: “They 
have done more than they can realize. They have set 
a new standard of what a layman can be and ought 
to be. And if that standard is followed only here and 
there throughout our churches, it will do more for our 
spiritual and practical health and vigor in religion 
than many millions of mere dollars.” 

From the Middle West Rev. Robert S. Loring of 
Milwaukee wished that he were near enough to attend, 
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“and to express the satisfaction felt by our Western 
churches in being able to join in and become a part 
of such a successful forward movement.” 

Mr. Loring added a word of praise for the committee 
on allotment of funds of the Unitarian Campaign. 
Charles H. Strong, chairman of this committee, pre- 
sided. It was announced that of a grand total of 
$2,400,000 subscribed and pledged, $858,247.98, in cash 
and securities, were actually in hand. 

Those present at the dinner were Miss Anna M. Ban- 
croft, Miss Lucy Lowell, Lewis Parkhurst, Richard M. 
Saltonstall, and Charles H. Strong, representing the 
executive committee of the Campaign; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot and George 8. Wright of the American Unitarian 
Association; Rev. Houghton Page, Arthur McMurdie, 
and J. Wilmon Brewer of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton and Miss Effie E. 
Whitman of the Women’s Alliance; Rev. Eugene Rod- 
man Shippen of the Boston Association of Ministers; 
Stephen W. Phillips of the Society for Ministerial 
Relief; Francis P. Sears, William T. Reid, Jr., and 
Joseph Walker of the Unitarian Club of Boston; Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of Tur CuristiaAn Ruc- 
IsteR; Robert L. O’Brien, William H. Pear, Arthur 
P. Rugg, Horace Sears, and Robert Winsor of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; Robert F. Duncan, secretary 
of the Unitarian Campaign; the guests of honor and 
their wives; and the following members of the com- 
mittee of arrangements: Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
William Endicott, Henry M. Williams, and William 
L. Barnard. 


Resignation of W. Copeland Bowie 


EV. W. COPELAND BOWIE’S resignation as 
R Secretary of the British and Foreign Association, 
has been received. The Inquirer says :— 

“Not only among Unitarians but in circles far be- 
yond, much interest will be taken in the announcement 
on another page that the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
is resigning, as from March next, the secretaryship of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, which 
he has held for nearly thirty years. It is impossible 
to measure the full importance of his work for the 
Association. His retirement will be felt by us all as 
a very serious loss, for Mr. Bowie has not only toiled 
indefatigably and skilfully for the Association but has 
rendered invaluable service to the Sunday-schools and 
most of our principal funds and trusts. Beside this 
denominational work he has taken an active and fruit- 
full share in public life in many directions—educa- 
tional, political, social, and international, and perhaps 
no living Unitarian’s name is more widely known and 
honored than his. Such workers are rare, and though 
we may anticipate that Mr. Bowie’s great energies will 
still seek an appropriate outlet, we shall all wish him 
a real measure of the rest which he has abundantly 
earned.” 

It is announced that Dr. 8. H. Mellone, Principal 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, Manchester, 
will become Secretary in succession to Mr. Bowie. Rey. 
Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A. (Lond.), D.Se. (Edin.), 
son of the late Rev. William Edward Mellone, minister 
successively of several Unitarian congregations in Eng- 
land and Ireland, was educated for the ministry at 
Manchester College, Oxford, graduating D.Sc. at Edin- 
burgh in 1895, and M.A. at London in 1896. He held 
a Hibbert Scholarship from 1893 to 1897, and in 1898 
was Lecturer for a year at Meadville, Pa. He has 
been minister at Holywood (Co. Down) 1898-1909, 
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and at Edinburgh 1909-11. In 1911 he was appointed 
Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, in succession to Rey. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A. In addition to his college duties, Dr. Mellone 
has been Lecturer in the History of Philosophy and 
Christian Doctrine at the University of Manchester 
and was Dean of the Faculty of Theology in the same 
university, 1919-20. He is the author of a consider- 
able number of books, some widely known, and all 
marked by scholarly thought and lucidity of style. 
He has also been Examiner in Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy for the universities of St. Andrews, London, and 
Edinburgh. 

On the executive side we may recall that during 
his residence in Ireland, Dr. Mellone was honorary 
secretary of the Sullivan intermediate and primary 
schools, and the municipal technical school, at Holy- 
wood, 1900-09, and his college administration during 
the past nine years has been supplemented by service 
in government offices in 1917-18. To many of the 
younger ministers especially he is a cherished and 


cherishing friend, and his personality is well known to _— 


many congregations in the North and Midlands, as 
well as in Ireland. 

With such qualifications the Secretary-elect may be 
expected to render good service to the Association and 
to sustain fully its useful work and high public repu- 
tation. 


Brevities 


The “commission of Christ,” ‘says Prof. George W. 
Richards, is not, as the Lambeth Conference would have 
it, “inseparably bound up with episcopal ordination” ; 
it is not primarily “a matter of faith and order, but 
of the interpretation of Christianity as a whole—the 
conception of grace, the appropriation of salvation, au- 
thority, piety. The one type of Christianity is catholic, 
the other is evangelical, a word carefully avoided in 
the [Lambeth] manifesto. These types differ not only 
in degree but in kind. The one stresses the priestly 
and the sacramental elements; the other, the prophetic 
‘and the moral. Neither, of course, denies the value of 
the other. Yet so long as each holds its own interpre- 
tation of the Gospel and idea of the Church, union 
of an organic kind is not possible save by betrayal of 
sacred traditions and still more sacred convictions. 
We believe that such a change of mind and heart as 
will make union possible will come; but only, in the 
words of the manifesto, through “a new discovery of 
the creative resources of God.” 


More and more the church papers face the facts and 
tell the people. Prof. Jesse H. Holmes in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer quotes parts of an address by Professor 
Saby of Cornell University in the American Lutheran 
Survey. For example: “Our most cherished institu- 
tions, the church, family, marriage, property, govern- 
ment, are attacked- and all authority is questioned, 
disputed, or flouted.” This “is a menace to our civil- 
ization.” -At bottom it is due to “an insistent demand 
for economic justice and equality.” The Church should 
“get into vital touch with twentieth century thought 
and needs and direct it to the light. The Church is 
interested in the life to come and rightly so. But it 
must not lose itself in speculations concerning the 
future and neglect its duties and opportunities in the 
world of to-day.” The cleavage and opposition - of 
classes is an alarming feature of the present-day crisis. 
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“It is unfortunate that in this class-cleavage the 
Church is suspected of alliance with the rich and strong 
against the poor and weak.” , 


Some things the “spirits” have not done are noted 
by that gifted writer in the psychic field, Winifred 
Kirkland, who says in Scribner’s Magazine: “What I 
ask of writers of this new book of revelation is simply 
this: What have you found that is going to help me 
when I wake up in the niorning to be a more vigorous 
human being, pluckier for to-day’s pain, more confident 
about to-morrow? And what have all your ghostly 
controls said that was not better said two thousand 
years ago? Jesus still seems to me to speak with more 
authority than any ghost I have yet read about, per- 
haps because He speaks to my common sense, which 
is more concerned to know how I must live in this world 
than how I may live in another. The sheer human 
shrewdness of Jesus is undervalued; He was a most 
astute psychologist, and no one of His parables shows 
sharper insight than that of Dives. Dives, to whom 
death revealed a wasted life, argued that his brethren 
could be saved if they were addressed from the grave. 
The sad sagacity of Abraham’s rejoinder has not af- 
fected the naive arguments of present-day spiritism. 
If morals have not inspired them, thus runs the reply 
to Dives, neither will miracles. If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 


Is it the Fault of the Police? 


A study of the excessive crime in this country, by Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, reveals defects in the law 
which eminent men condemn 


“7S IT THE FAULT of the police that crime is 
prevalent in American cities?” asks Raymond B. 
Fosdick in the opening chapter of his book “Amer- 

ican Police Systems.” He concludes that the police are 
not at fault; that the Americans themselves are at 
fault. In other words, he exonerates the police but 
condemns the system. Mr. Fosdick’s point of view dif- 
fers considerably from that of the average American 
citizen. He produces a number of convincing proofs. 
The police forces of Copenhagen, Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don are noted for efficacious performance of duty. The 
police forces of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and other American cities are noted for 
their failure to control crime. But the police of an 
American city face a quite different situation. The 
metropolitan police force of London, widely known for 
organization and enforcement of law, would not be able 
at all to handle crime in New York. The gendarmes 
who acceptably preserve law and order in Paris would 
be lost in Chicago. 

Let us make a study in contrasts, and see with Mr. 
Fosdick what they mean. According to the London 
census for 1911 the metropolitan police district covered 
an area 699 miles square, and included a population of 
7,231,701. Of this population but 3% were foreign- 
born. Statistics for 1913 revealed but 2.9% foreign- 
born. Paris had 6% foreign element. Contrast with 
these figures New York’s foreign population of 41%, 


Chicago’s and Boston’s of 80%, Cleveland’s and Provi- 


dence’s of 34%, Detroit’s of 833%. In round figures, 
London has 211,000 persons of foreign parentage, Paris 
has 170,000, Berlin has 60,000; but New York with ap- 
proximately two million population can claim but one- 
quarter of that number of citizens of American parent- 
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age. London has 14,000 Italians; New York has 340,- 
a 000, a population greater than that of Bologna and 
Venice combined. Paris has 10,000 Russians; Chicago 
has 121,000. Paris has 7,000 Austro-Hungarians, or 
_ had before the war; New York has 267,000. But three 
cities of old Austria-Hungary have a greater Austrian 
population than New York,—Vienna, Budapest, and 
Prague. But five Russian cities—Petrograd, Moscow, 
Odessa, Warsaw, and Kiev—have a Russian population 
in excess of that of New York. 


New York Outdoes London, Two to One 


But this is only a part of the story. For hundreds of 
years England has produced Englishmen; respect for 
law has been bred in each successive generation. The 
same is true of Frenchmen; Paris, the gay and ephem- 
eral, does include in its citizenship a reverence for law 
handed down through generations of men and women 
noted for unwavering patriotism and love of law. In 
1910 New York had 1,171,000 people housed, or 219 to 
the acre. London had but 180,000 so housed. Conges- 
tion of living quarters encourages crime. 

European cities have no color problem. Negroes are 
rarely seen on the streets of the cities of Great Britain. 
But in American cities below Mason and Dixon’s line 
the Negro population has assumed great proportions. 
Baltimore has 84,749 Negroes, or 15.2% of the entire 
population; New Orleans, 89,262 Negroes, 26.3% ; 
- Washington, 94,446, 28.5% ; Richmond, 466,733, 36.6% ; 

a Savannah, 33,246, 51.1% ; and Charleston, 8.C., 31,056, 

= 52.8%. The problem of policing the cities of Europe 

a with no problems of race or color is simple compared 

_-~--— to the policing of American cities with their colonies 
=z of Italians, Poles, Jews, Hungarians, Chinese, and 

Negroes. These colonies have their own languages, 

newspapers, churches, legal and moral standards. The 

official census proclamation of last year in New York 
was printed in twenty-two languages. Twenty-odd 
ae foreign cities are included within the area covered by 

a: the metropolitan police force. Imagine any body of 
= officials on earth, short of the military, masters of the 
¥ situation. 

Re ‘Crime has reached startling figures in America. The 

a police declare that the only way to meet the onslaught 

B.3 is by open war. In 1916. nine premeditated murders 

-- were committed in London. Chicago, one-third the 

i size of London, in the same period had 105. In 1918 

_ Chicago had fourteen more murders than England and 
Wales. In 1919 the number was nearly six times that 
recorded in London. New York City in 1916 had six 
times as many homicides as London. From 1916 to 1918 
Glasgow had 38 homicides, while Philadelphia of prac- 
tically the same population had 281. Such compari- 
sons might be continued indefinitely. 

With regard to burglaries, the comparing figures 
are equally impressive. In 1915 New York had twice 
as many burglaries as London; in 1917 four times as 
many. Chicago in 1919 had 2,146 more burglaries 

than London. Cleveland and Detroit report annually 


London is eight times larger. In 1916 New York had 
886 robberies (holdups) to London’s 19. In 1918 New 
York had 849 to London’s 63. 

When the total number of arrests for all crimes in 
the United States are compared with figures for Great 
recs ee cities stand Ea high. Bos- 


\ sigs 61 ea. The New York police arrested 
rsons in vee Se the London police. 
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American cities be attributed to America’s foreign- 
born population? The Irish-born inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, comprising 9.8% of the population, were charged 
with 15% of the arrests of that city for 1918. Russian- 
born inhabitants of New York, comprising 10.15% of 
the population, were charged with 20% of the arrests, 
while the Italian-born, being 7.15%, comprised 11.8% 
of the arrests. In Memphis, out of 77 cases of murder, 
the white perpetrators numbered 17, blacks, 53. In 
Washington, D.C., of 188 cases of homicides cleared 
up, 45 were committed by white persons, 93 by Negroes. 

The reader might say, here is testimony enough to 
prove that excessive crime in American cities is due 
to the foreign and Negro element. Figures, however, 
point to the fact that if all offenders against law, both 
foreign and colored, were omitted from the records, 
American crime would still be much in excess of that 
of European cities. 

The Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune for Janu- 
ary 31, 1919, said, “There is probably more undisci- 
plined, egotistic, mischievous force in the United 
States than in any country of first rank in the world.” 
American communities large and small display a dis- 
like of restraint, a lack of individual responsibility, 
and a disposition to evade the consequences of broken 
law. This curious independence expresses itself often 
among otherwise self-respecting persons. 

The duty of the police officer is merely to arrest 
and carry into court. He has nothing whatever to 
say about the operation of law with regard to the 
person he has arrested. The efficiency of a police force 
in any given city depends upon the support given by. 
the prosecuting attorneys, the judges, and public opin- 
ion. American courts do not conduct vigorous, deci- 
sive prosecutions; failure in this respect is notorious, 
so much so that the American Bar Association has 
taken up the matter with a view to finding some 
remedy. President Taft speaking in Chicago in 1909 
said, “It is not too much to declare that the adminis- 
tration of criminal law in this country is a disgrace 
to our civilization, and that the prevalence of crime 
and fraud, which here is greatly in excess of that in 
European countries, is due largely to the failure of 
the law and its administration to bring criminals to 
justice.” 


Public Opinion is the Final Judge 


In nothing does America fail more sadly than in 
administration of law. Statute books are filled with 
laws which are defunct, inadequate, and unenforced. 
In instance after instance, defendants, evidently guilty, 
are released on technicalities. Delay of trial has de- 
veloped into a flagrant abuse. Judges are too few, and 
frequently are unfitted by training or disposition for 
their office. Political intrigue secures liberation for 
many a convicted and dangerous character. The laws 
of one State make void the laws of a neighboring State, 
so that criminals may avoid arrest by merely stepping 
across the border. 

American jurisprudence is extremely technical. Thus 
a verdict of murder was set aside in a certain Alabama 
court because the word “aforethought” was omitted 
after the word “malice.” Alabama had another case 
where the copying clerk left the letter “1” out of 
malice; the defendant convicted of intent to kill was 
freed on this ground. In Montana an indictment for 
rape was considered defective because it concluded, 
“against the peace and dignity of state,” instead of 
“against the peace and dignity of the state.” A horse- 
thief was released in West Virginia because the claim 
ended in the words, “against the peace and dignity 
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of W. Virginia,” instead of “against the peace and 
dignity of West Virginia.” 

Methods adopted freely in American courts to free 
criminals are unknown in Europe. ‘What is the use,” 
argues the police officer, “to catch a crook, when his 
lawyer by some sharp legal device will set him free?” 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, in “The Evolution of our Criminal Procedure” 
says, “The wonder now is, not that so many guilty 
men escape, but that any are ever convicted.” 

By all means protect the accused, but, as many 
judges have indicated, do not protect him to the danger 
of the community. Criminal law in America is a 
farce, say these judges; the defendant is given every 
chance to escape, fair and unfair, while every obstacle 
is placed in the way of prosecution. It actually would 
seem as though the criminal needed protection, not 
the community. 

Another defect is delay. Cases without number are 
protracted needlessly through a period of years. The 
promptness with which English courts dispose of 
cases is unknown in America. The defendant appeals 
to the Superior Court, and all sorts of expedients are 
introduced to prolong the case until finally the verdict 
of guilty may be set aside. For example, Ben Kuzion 
was indicted in Chicago, May 16, 1917, for assault 
with intent to rob. July 25, 1917, he was found guilty 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. His attorney, one 
week later, secured for his client a new trial, and 
the defendant was released on bail. The case passed 
through no less than thirteen motions and orders 
until November 6, 1919, when the verdict of guilty 
was declared void and the prisoner was released. The 
records of the Chicago.Crime Commission for 1919 and 
1920 published several similar notices. 

Public opinion is powerful in America and plays a 
highly important part in criminal law procedure. Fre- 
quently a judge or jury will fail to return a verdict 
of guilty when the accused has the public sympathy. 
In different parts of the country prosecuting attorneys 
declare that it is impossible to procure the conviction 
of a woman accused of murder no matter how conclu- 
sive the evidence. As one lawyer expressed himself, 
“Tt is not considered a fair sporting proposition.” A 
certain large Southern city has three classes of homi- 
cides, according to the chief detective: “If a nigger 
kills a white man, that’s murder. If a white man kills 
a nigger, that’s justifiable homicide. If a nigger kills 
another nigger, that’s one less nigger.” The chief of 
police of New Orleans told Mr. Fosdick that he was 
always between two fires. If he should enforce the 
law against selling tobacco on Sunday, he would be 
run out of office in twenty-four hours. But he is in con- 
stant danger of being forced out of office because he 
does not enforce the law. A criminal court judge of 
Kentucky said: “On ample evidence furnished by a 
church federation I placed several cases of Sunday 
violations before the Grand Juries of March, April, 
May, June, September, October, and November, 1915. 
Not one indictment was returned. It is my experience 
that prosecutors, judges, and juries will not convict 
people of crime for doing things that are the com- 
munity habit and practice.” 

Mayor Jones of Toledo has given a good definition 
of American law: “American law is nothing more than 
what the people will back up.” 

It is not right to accuse the police of evasion of 
duty until we are familiar with the peculiar condi- 
tions which prevail in the American commonwealth. 
Far too many cities provide a force entirely inadequate 
in number and personnel. But suppose some city 
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should suddenly double its number of policemen. At 
once public opinion would suspect a system of espion- 
age. “What right have you,” it would exclaim, “to 
post a police officer on every corner and at the entrance 
to every public building? Is that the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence ?” 

But the task, after all, is not a greatly enlarged 
police force. As Mr. Fosdick points out, “Permanent 
advance in human society will not be brought about 
by night-sticks and patrol wagons, but by the cultiva- 
tion, in neighborliness and sympathy, of a public opin- 
ion which will reflect its soundness in the laws it 
enacts and in the approval it gives to their enforce- 
ment.” Public opinion must be taught to adjust its 
point of view and to develop a sound sense of justice 
and law administration. But law, however perfect, 
however judiciously administered, alone cannot create 
an ideal state. Law must always be supported by 
those three greatest influences, the home, the school, 
and the church. 
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Enthusiastic English Laymen 


What is the common problem? they ask; and they make 
answer with determination to succeed 


ITH THE PURPOSE of reaching tens of 

\X / thousands of men who have lost touch with 

churches, Unitarian laymen of England have 
formally organized the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Laymen’s League. 

This step is significant of the interest English Uni- 
tarians, particularly laymen, are taking in their church, 
and of their awakening to the problems common not 
only to England, but to America and the whole world. 

Headed by George Jessel, M.D., the new League pro- 
poses to see that what Unitarianism offers is made 
known to the ever-growing multitude to-day unable to 
accept the leadership of the other churches. The per- 
fecting of an effectual working force goes forward. The 
fundamental principles and form of organization of the 
British League are essentially those of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League in this country. 

The successful organization of the new League is 
attributed to the progress of the Laymen’s League in 
America, and also to the visit of its president, Charles 
H. Strong of New York City, to the United Kingdom. 
Communications from England state that the informa- 
tion which Mr. Strong gave the Unitarian laymen there 
also gave them the vision and courage to organize their 
League and led them to adopt, in large part, the pro- 
visions of the constitution and regulations of the Amer- 
ican organization. 

The only noteworthy difference between the English 
and the American Leagues is found in the provision 
by the first-named organization for a “Divisional Coun- 
cil.” This consists of representatives from each of the 
chapters—or, as the English call them, “branches”—in 
a given district, of which there are to be five in Eng- 
land. Over these Divisional Councils there is a Gen- 
eral Council of thirty members, six from each division, 
and the necessary national officers. The annual dues 
are fixed at five shillings, of which two shillings are to 
be retained by each local branch, two paid in to the 
Divisional Fund and one shilling to the General 
Council. : 

The national officers will be elected by the Council. 
Each “branch” has the right to appoint a delegate to 
the annual and general meetings of the League, which 
will be held in London, in Whitweek, or at such other 
time or place as may be determined. Each third year 
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~ the annual meeting may be held at the time and place 


of the triennial conference. 
‘The object of the League is, “To promote the worship 


of God and the love and service of mankind, in the 
It aims at a sympathetic study of 
the great social problems of to-day which have arisen 
out of the conflicting demands of labor and capital and 
at using its influence in a fair and just solution of these 
problems; in improving the quality of citizenship b 
inducing a keener sense of individual responsibility to 
the state, and making more widely known the essential 
principles of Unitarian Christianity. 

Following is an extract from the Inquirer, entitled 
“The Laymen’s Appeal” :— 

“Realizing from the first that the initiation of the 
American Laymen’s League was an event of singular 
importance and great possibilities, we have repeatedly 
brought its doings to the notice of our readers; and 
during last summer in the person of its president, 
Mr. Charles H. Strong of New York, many of us heard 
the living voice of that League. It is not surprising 
that at the recent Autumnal Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, at Leicester, our 
own laymen formally organized a League for this 
country. Recognizing differences of conditions be- 
tween our congregations and those in the United States 
they nevertheless realize that there is a common prob- 
lem and they mean to attack it in substantially the 
same way. 

“What is that common problem? In few words it 
is, ‘How is Unitarian Christianity to accomplish to-day 
its full and special share of building up human society ?’ 
The crash of the war has but accelerated the ruin of 
the old order, which has long been crumbling. And at 
the root of the matter, since human beings are more 
than political or economic units, undeniably lies the 
decay of the old types of religious thought and culture. 
At this moment there are tens of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of good-living men who have 
lost all touch with the churches in consequence of what 
they have come to regard—and we venture to say 
rightly—as the false or irrelevant teachings offered to 
those who attend worship. ‘Why have I never heard 
of this Unitarian Movement before?’ is reported to us 
this week as a question put at some excellent meetings 
at Islington. It has been asked often before, and mul- 
titudes are ready to ask it again as soon as they get to 
learn what Unitarians really teach. 

“The Laymen’s League means to grapple with this 
problem, and while it looks far afield with a desire 
to bring in and benefit the homeless wanderers, it wisely 
bases its operations on making home ready. for them to 
come to. As business men, its promoters and support- 
ers have at last openly avowed what has been long felt 
among us—that the work and the worship of the 
churches cannot be carried on by ministers alone. 
These have their honored place, and no less their deep 
responsibility ; but laymen have a great part assigned 
to them also. Not merely in money, but in brains, in 
personal activity, in the introduction of new and more 
business-like methods into congregational life and into 
propaganda—in such things the laymen have their 
special métier. : 

“Tf we read the signs aright, these ideas, long cher- 
ished in secret, will now find practical expression ; and 
it will be a surprise to us if there is not a gratifying 
surprise awaiting many who have hitherto known all 

too little of the joy of a strong, bold religious enthu- 
asm. Already there is evidence of much interest and 
e that this thing shall ‘succéed,’ and a 

that wisely means to ‘love the breth- 
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ren’—even though some may, it is possible, prove a 
little crotchety, and may require the patience, gentle 
but firm, that gets good business done. The duty of 
the moment is to enroll and organize, everywhere.” 

The proposed methods, which are much like those 
of the American League, and the needs of the English 
League are given in detail. oe 

The provisional (foundation) committee of the 
League includes George Jessel, M.D., chairman; Percy 
Preston, Harold Wade, Ronald P. Jones, Harold Baily, 
Harold Hingston, and Robert M. Montgomery of Lon- 
don; Oliver Lee of Birmingham; ©. H. Boyle, William 
R. Stevenson, and I. Dingworth of Sheffield; Charles 
I. McKisack of Belfast; T. Fletcher Robinson and 
Oliver H. Heys of Manchester; Francis Tremain of 
Bristol; George E. Verity of Leeds; H. J. Facon of 
Nottingham ; and E. A. Wilson, honorary secretary, of 
Bristol. 


The New Humility 
To see the world clearly “you must first get yourself out 
of the way,” and to be progressive and strong you 
must check the illusions of over-confidence 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


F WE ACCEPT the rating of Tennyson and nomi- 
nate humility as “the mother of the virtues,” it is 
evident that something must be done if we are to 

retain our moral sanity. No pessimist would go so far 
as to claim that we had lost all our virtues. At least 
we are kinder than we were; we are even honest at 
times; and occasionally some one rises to heights of 
self-abnegation which are sublime; and yet no one 
would ever accuse us of being humble. The servant, 
humble or otherwise, has ceased to function. The pub- 
lic official still accepts the réle of public servant, but no 
one is deceived. The harmless euphemism does but 
smooth the politician’s path to office. Not only are 
we not humble, but it would be hard to convince us 
that we either ought or ever seriously intend to 
be humble. So much for the steadily mounting empha- 
sis of modern knowledge and human efficiency in the 
world of matter. We are too exhilarated with the 
wine of freedom, we are too accustomed to looking up 
and finding our own way, to have any further use for 
a “ground virtue” such as humility. 

And yet, although we have ceased to be “humbly 
yours,” and indeed refuse all degrees of what has 
been called “door-mat politeness,” we are still occa- 
sionally reminded that there was once such a virtue as 
humility in the world. We are even exhorted sometimes 
to seriously consider it, as if it really did have a place 
and office in the world. But when we ask what that 
office is, we find few who are sufficiently interested 
in the subject to stop and tell us. 

Matthew Arnold—perhaps not a particularly humble 
person himself—was nevertheless impressed with its 
importance, and he has helped to clarify the subject 
by relieving humility of its purely religious implica- 
tions. Without it, he tells us, we cannot see the world 
that now is or know the familiar things of nature and 
life. “To see things clearly,” he said, “you must first 
get yourself out of the way.” One’s self is a window 
which pride may dim and obscure. “It can be a win- 
dow,” he goes on to insist, “if you will, but the more 
thickly you lay on the colors, the less of a window 
it will be. The two things to do with a window are to 
wash it and then forget it. So the truly pious have 


always said that the two things to do personally are 
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to cleanse and forget yourself.” Arnold, we are told, 
found the English soul opaque with its own purple. 
The Englishman had painted his own image on the 
pane so gorgeously that, it was practically a dead 
panel; it had no opening on the world outside. He 
could not see the most obvious and enormous objects 
outside his own door. 

With an aggressive section of the modern world 
asserting that humility is the virtue of ecclesiastics 
and slaves, and that it can only cripple those who 
cultivate it, this challenge of-a real thinker is reassur- 
ing. It takes the old priestly attribute out of the hands 
of weaklings, and conditions it among the qualifica- 
tions of courageous and masterful minds. To say that 
“humility, like darkness, reveals the heavenly lights,” 
is not enough; there are so many other nearer and 
more tangible objects also which it helps to make 
plain. 

It may have been humility which led Saint Francis 
to speak of his body as “my brother, the donkey,” but 
might he not have spiritualized himself more by rec- 
ognizing the possible divinity which resides in the flesh 
than by despising it? A child holding its father’s 
hand and looking up confident and happy as he goes 
with him could hardly be called anything but humble, 
but it would be a “proud humility.” Any other than 


a proud, aggressive humility will fail to satisfy the - 


needs of modern life. We must have courage and 
hope, we must be ambitious and progressive, but to 
go attended, strong in a greater strength than our 
own, is to be as humble as was ever intended for us, 
and as humble as the circumstances of the case will 
permit. 

This might be called the new humility, although it 
is as old as the prophet Micah. When he summed up 
religion as “doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with one’s God,” he evidently did not have in 
mind anything mean-spirited or lachrymose. The poet 
Channing must have been thinking of the older con- 
ception when he spoke of “an infirmity of goodness” ; 
and he went even so far as to add that the possession 
of this quality should invalidate the insurance of any 
man afflicted with it. We like better the high-hearted 
humility of Thoreau, when he tells a friend :— 


Surely, surely thou wilt trust me 
When I say thou dost disgust me. 


Better men than he had consented to wait upon the 
Muse, but he would not concede even this. “If the 
spirit of poetry chooses to descend on me as I stand 
still, it is well; if not, I will not go in search of her.” 

Said a successful merchant once, “No one ever 
dreaded failure more than I did, no one ever realized 
the obstacles and uncertainties of business adventure 
more thoroughly than I”; and yet he succeeded. Hu- 
mility has just this function to check the illusions of 
over-confidence. As a buoyant and invincible talking 
man went out of an office, the question was asked: 
“Did you notice that man? He acted like a winner, 
didn’t he? Well, he is just on the verge of bankruptcy.” 
More often than not that is the type of man that in- 
vites failure. He so gets in front of himself with his 
illusions of certainty that he cannot see the facts, and 
they at last prove to be too much for him. 

Just humility alone would have averted the tragedy 
of the World War. The colossal egomania of Germany, 
systematically built up by all the resources of science, 
education, and perverted religion, was cause sufficient 
to account for it. And as it progressed, all the con- 
testing nations came to see their characteristic self- 
assertiveness in a new light. The arrogance of Great 
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Britain, the complacency of France, the boastfulness 
of America did not seem so satisfying to them as they 
looked at themselves in the mirror of a great world 
challenge. For the first time in history even victory 
brought with it no elation, no triumphant assertion 
of superiority. The conquerors seemed almost as sub- 
dued, almost as humble ag the conquered. And while 
undoubtedly the lesson still needs constant reinforce- 
ment, it is now fairly before the nations of the world 
and is not likely to be wholly forgotten. ° They at least 
begin to realize that there is no secure future for the 
proud and overbearing. Even democracy when it is 
not humble is not adequate to its task, the most ardu- 
ous undertaking of the human spirit. 

If we are indeed capable and strong, nothing becomes 
us like humility. 

Undoubtedly the meek have had a hard time trying 
to inherit the earth. Translate it correctly, and say 
land instead of earth, and then make it the Promised 
Land with the understanding that even Jesus had not 
yet wholly emancipated himself from Hebrew localism, 
and the beatitude becomes more intelligible. Meekness 
as we now understand it is a quality too remote from 
modern life to furnish a workable motive, but at least 
we now know that neither our learning nor our ef- 
ficiency will save the world. The wisest and strongest 
have failed us. The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God,—and he is still saying it; but a terrible ex- 
perience has taught us that without God there is and 
can be no safety for the world. 


Let Us Go to Gower 


In only one spot is the weakness of modern man to be 
noted, in a wonderful sweep of sand-hills 
full of natural bankers 


EK. ROSALIND LEE 


N SPITE OF SUPERFICIAL differences, large 
l cities have much in common all the world over, but 
the same cannot be said of real country places. We 
most of us know of some spot which is like nowhere 
else, with an indefinable character of its own, where 
the people, too, seem to belong to a chosen race whose 
origin is wrapped in mystery but which has taken root 
in that particular place. Country people may be slow, 
they may be less informed than their town neighbors, 
but in intelligence, shrewdness, capacity for real think- 
ing, give me the true countryman. I trust him much 
more than the quick-witted town hustler to see things 
straight and whole, for he knows how to wait and to 
reflect before decision. 

Foreigners often see London only, and even then ony 
the fringe of London life. In this way they take home 
with them a very one-sided idea of the country of which 
it is the capital. A few hours in the train rushing 
through the heart of England can also give no idea of 
the life in a country village. It is difficult indeed now- 
adays to find any purely country village. There are 


‘few places untapped either by train or automobile. 


The village in the transition stage when the neighbor- 
ing town has reached to its outskirts but has not yet 
drawn it into the full city life is indeed in a dreary 
plight. Its own strength has been sapped for the sake 
of the town which has as yet made no adequate return. 
There are, however, a few places in the country which 
still have a life of their. own, and one of these is to be 
found in a small corner of South Wales. Suara 

The peninsula of ees more than some_ other 
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_ the same purpose. 
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places, can claim to be uncontaminated by modern in- 
 dustrialism. It is true even there, times are changing. 
_ Not only do motors bring trippers daily from Swansea 


and the neighboring colliery districts, but the inhabi- 
tants themselves now go by motor-bus to Swansea mar- 
ket, and in‘some cases the colliers from the “Welsherie” 
with their motor-cycles make their homes at the small 


farms which they can work in their spare time with 
- the assistance of their indefatigable wives. 


Still there 
remains a strong nucleus of the sturdy Gower stock, 
self-respecting and independent, honest and hard-work- 
ing, whose ancestry puzzles archeologists, for, like the 
neighboring county of Pembroke, their native tongue 
is English. Several theories have been held as to the 
reason for this, the most acceptable being that they 
were brought there by Edward I. to be a bulwark 
against the wild Welsh, or that they were, partly at 
any rate, descended from Flemings brought over for 
The more romantic story traces 
them to the inevitable Danes who landed here, as else- 


_ where on our coast, in order to provide a solution of 


race problems for our antiquarians. 
Like a Faithful Sentinel of the Past 


To a superficial view, Gower consists of little else 
than a series of bays with tempting sands and lime- 


- stone cliffs, the delight of children and of all who can 


enjoy-nature undiluted. Only in one spot is the weak- 
ness of modern man recognized. A wonderful sweep of 
sand-hills full of natural bunkers has been appropri- 
ated by the doctors and other professional men of 
Swansea who must have their golf—much to the wrath 
of the natural man, who prefers to wander there un- 
disturbed _by golf-balls and cries of “Fore!” The real 
Gower devotee also feels it a sacrilege to disturb in 
this way the peaceful old age of Pennard Castle, stand- 
ing guard as it does, like a faithful sentinel of the past, 
over the town that sleeps under the sand, overwhelmed, 
it is said, by a sand-storm in one night. Only a few 
place-names remain to mark this outpost of English 
civilization of its time—“the highway” leading to the 
“south gate,” now a mere cluster of cottages and a 
small farm or two, originally the entrance to the buried 
town. Year by year the sand encroaches, and year by 
year pieces of the old castle wall crumble and fall. It 
has gained a new fame for itself on account of a little 
rare plant, draba azoédes, which covers its walls with a 
yellow flower in early spring. No sand can mar the 
position of the castle on the top of a rock commanding 
the estuary of what is now a mere stream, but was 
once navigable for the ships of the Middle Ages, for 
tradition says that Edward III. sailed up to Pennard. 
At high tide, even now, the estuary is like a great lake. 
Upstream, the eye rests on woods and the narrow wind- 
ing green valley. Downstream, the eye can follow it to 
a pleasant bay which opens out into the Bristol Chan- 
nel, with no land between it and America. 

To know Gower, you must learn it on foot. You 
must learn it in rain and in sun, in winter and in sum- 
mer—not only on days when the sea is like a mill-pond, 
calm, and blue like the sky above, but on days, also, 
when the same sea is lashed into the fury of a winter 


_ gale, when the waves beat against the cliffs and send 


up clouds of spray, and again on days when the whole 
land is wrapped, as it were, in a blanket of sea mist 
which eventually comes down in drizzling rain. Hach 
season has a charm of its own. If you first make 
intance in April, you imagine it can never be 
eautiful than in that month, when the green 
carpet of yellow primroses, the woods are 
ees with various shades of green; a little 


_the buses are erratic, as one might expect. 


collected, the clock may stop, for all you care. 
may be a quarter of an hour, half an hour, or an hour 
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later the green fronds of the bracken uncurl; and be- 
fore the primroses are over, the wild hyacinths cover 
the ground with a shimmering sheet of blue. At this 
time the sand-hills begin to show signs of the curious 
little creeping rose, and if you know the right spot, 
you can find the nests of the ring-plovers and some- 
times almost tread on the young birds. About the same 
time you can go a mile or two inland and find great 
masses of rhododendrons in flower, brought years ago 
from the Himalayas and left to grow wild in a neg- 
lected park. In June come the wild thyme and yellow 
systus. This is the best month to visit Oxwich marsh, 
the happy hunting-ground of botanists. Here are the 
flowering-rush, the wild iris, and many other water 
plants. 

This is also the time of year, especially since the day- 
light-saving scheme, for long evening walks. One of 
the best is along Cefn Bryn. This is the ridge that 
runs like a backbone for four or five miles through the 
middle of Gower. A benevolent landlord many years 
ago ploughed a track along the top for his invalid wife 
to drive upon. Thanks to him, we now have this ideal . 
green grass track which entices the walker to go on 
farther and farther. The favorite point for a summer 
Supper, on a moonlight. night, is Arthur’s stone, a 
cromlech about which there are endless stories and end- 
less learned discussions. One scientist, Norman Lock- 
yer, had a theory that two lines of stones led up to this 
great boulder resting on six or eight smaller ones; that 
it was used at a particular solar festival, and from 
this deduces its date to be about 7000 B.c. The more 
popular explanation is that King Arthur found he had 
a pebble in his shoe which was causing a blister on his 
heel and therefore threw it across from Devonshire to 
the other side of the Bristol Channel. It stands alone 
amid the bracken and gorse at the top of the Bryn, and 
in the moonlight no story seems too marvellous to be 
true. 2 


The Charm is, Time is No Matter 


July and August are Gower’s “Season.” Every house 
that can possibly find room takes in lodgers and some 
overflow into tents. The permanent inhabitant retires 
into the background and has very little chance even of 
a seat in the Swansea motor-bus, being most likely 
obliged to climb up the ladder behind and sit literally 
on the roof, protected from falling off by carefully 
arranged baggage or even a sack of sugar, avoiding if 
possible a basket of eggs. It is a wonderful lesson in 
human ingenuity and persuasion to watch the bus driver 
Squeezing in the extra passengers, knowing exactly who 
must have a seat inside, who is young enough, or old 
enough to like to be thought young enough, to be sent 
up aloft. He also has to keep in mind the large variety 
of parcels that have to be dropped at various points 
en route. Mistakes, of course, do arise, so that one’s 
Supper may be carried to the terminus and brought 
back for breakfast the next day. Legs of mutton do 
sometimes go astray, but not nearly so often ag one 
would imagine, considering they are often left trust- 
fully on the roadside quite unguarded. The times of 
Many hours 
are spent sitting on the roadside waiting for them. 
But time is of no matter. That is one of the great 
charms of Gower. The traveller realizes this as soon 
as he reaches the bus garage at the end of a hectic 
rush from the railway station at Swansea. There may 
be only a few minutes to spare. When once the bus, 
or better still its roof, is reached and all your baggage 
You 
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late starting,—that does not matter; it gives you all 
the longer time to anticipate the glories of what is 
before you. And then at last you really start. 

You soon leave the town behind and after several 
steep hills finally emerge on’an open common, across 
which the road stretches before you like a white ribbon 
for two miles. You begin to smell the particular Gower 
smell of sun on damp bracken mixed with salt sea air. 
You are really now entering “the land of afternoon,” 
or, as the head of one of our colleges called it, “the 
place in this world most like Paradise.” A mile or two 
farther on, you catch a glimpse of Pennard Castle on 
the left, and just out of sight on your right, higher up 
the valley, a few trees and stones mark the site of the 
graves of some prehistoric warriors. Perhaps in some 
ways this lonely spot is the most impressive in Gower 
to the man who likes to link up the history of the ages. 
It is only after another long steep hill that you first 
get a glimpse of the sea, one of the sandy bays above- 
mentioned. But the bus goes on another ten miles 
before it finally dumps you down at the far end of the 
peninsula, twenty miles from ‘Swansea, at the wind- 
swept village of Rhossilly, just above Worm’s Head, 
which craw Is out about a mile farther into the Channel. 
Here many ships have been wrecked, including, accord- 
ing to tradition, some Spanish treasure-ships, for six- 
teenth-century Spanish coins have been found some- 
times after the sand has shifted in a storm. Here, too, 
lived Petty Officer Evans, the companion of Captain 
Scott to the South Pole, who was the first to break 
down on that fatal journey. Behind the old church 
with its Norman doorway rises steep up from the sea 
another of the hills of Gower, Rhossilly Down, which 
in August is purple with heather. Below, between it 
and the sea, stands a solitary house, the rectory for 
Rhossilly and another village the other end of the 
down. 


The Bay Full of Broken Masts 


By the middle or end of September nearly all the 
visitors have gone. Many true Gowerites consider Oc- 
tober the best month of all. The last of the corn har- 
vest has been gathered in; the bracken has now turned 
a golden brown; the autumn gorse covers the cliffs with 
a blaze of yellow, the blackberries in the hedges are 
ripe; and this is the ideal time to walk over the length 
and breadth of Gower. You may have day after day 
of bright sun after still, misty mornings, and then 
with little warning the southwest wind will rise up and 
the house will rock in the equinoctial gales. To enjoy 
their full force you must put on a mackintosh and 
sou’wester and battle with the elements at high tide. 
There is surely nothing more exhilarating and fascinat- 
ing. It is in weather like this, though a little later 
in the year, in December, that I once saw the effects 
of a wreck in one of the most exposed bays. The bay 
was full of broken masts and torn sails, and it was 
literally impossible to walk up the path at the side 
of the cliff. I could only crawl in the teeth of the 
wind, and even then it was difficult to get my breath. 
I learned later that it was a small French boat which 
had run ashore in the middle of the night. The crew 
were washed ashore at different points, and it was 
only some hours later that they met again and found 
that all had been saved. The captain had arrived in an 
exhausted condition at one cottage where they laid him 
in front of the fire and afterward nursed him through 
pneumonia. The cottagers knew not a word of French, 
of course, and he spoke only a few words of English. 
When he left he was so grateful that he bade farewell 
in the correct French fashion by kissing his hostess on 
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both cheeks, much to the embarrassment of that digni- 
fied old lady. 

All through the winter, Gower is liable to these 
storms. The sea surges round the headlands, and you 


‘almost wonder that the rocks themselves are not 


smashed to pieces; but even in January you may some- 
times be surprised by a quiet interval when you may 
sit in the shelter of the cliffs and bask in the midday 
sun as if you were on the Riviera. 


Only Ten Miles from the City 


Even Gower has its gayeties in the winter. Often 
the people will gather for miles around for a “social” 
in some village school. Dancing is nowadays the great 
attraction, and this they do in a decorous way which 
puts to shame many society dancers. Sometimes there 
is a piano, sometimes only a concertina. The younger 
generation prefers the modern dances, but occasionally 
enough older people can be mustered to dance the real 
Gower dances, “lumbers” and “four-handed reel.” It 
is to be feared that both the tune and the dances will 
soon be forgotten. The famous Gower suppers are now 
a thing of the past, since the war has rationed their 
refreshments to two buns and a cup of tea. On this 
substantial sustenance they will dance to any hour of 
the night that they are allowed, and then walk home 
four or five miles, perhaps through snow, and be up the 
next morning at five. Moonlight nights are generally 
chosen for these socials. Public houses are few and far 
between. On the whole, the people themselves drink 
little alcohol except at harvest. 

Such is Gower with its indescribable charm and its 
mysterious silent history. Remote from the modern 
world, with very few written records, it nevertheless 
catches glimpses of a history that goes far back into 
the past. The farmhouses themselves, often inhabited 
by the same family generation after generation, show 
traces of having been fortified at one time, which sug- 
gests stories of knightly adventures. Ruins like Pen- 
nard suggest even sterner warfare. The churches, ac- 
cording to Freeman, may be taken as examples of 
really untouched Norman architecture of a simple kind. 
Going farther back still, we pass by the cromlechs and 
the mysterious warriors’ tombs to the earliest human 
remains in the country, “the Red Lady of Paviland,” 
the name given to the few bones that are supposed 
to be those of a paleolithic man, found in one of the 
cliff caves. 

But far more attractive to most people than even its 
history is the charm of its remoteness from modern 
city life. 

; Only ten miles from the city, 

And how I am lifted away, 


To the peace that passeth knowing, 
And the light that is not of day. 


Make me an Echo, Lord 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Make me an Hecho, Lord, 
Not of harsh noises that deny good-will, 
But so attuned that I respond and thrill 
To notes of sweet accord. 


Oh! let it never be 
That I reverberate to words that harm, 
But e’er transmit as "neath a heavenly charm 
What makes for harmony. 


Make me an Hecho, Lord, 
So out of all the wealth of things I hear, 
Hyven through discord, I may catch Thy cheer, 
Pass on Thy healing word. 
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Come and Buy! Go and Sell! 


The preacher draws upon the riches of Scripture and illus- 
trates his theme with many modern facts about 
merchants and merchandise 

REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS 
Kennebunkport, Me. 
Like unto a man that is a merchant.—Marv. xiii. 45. 


The merchant, with the ploughman, the herdsman, the 
builder, the soldier, finds his way into the Bible’s pages, both 


in person and in parable; for the literature reflects the life 


of the people. The nferchant was buying and selling, dis- 
playing his wares, making his investments and ventures, min- 
istering to human needs, desires, and vanities, even as to-day. 
Israel had its followers of commerce, trading in the marts of 
the world, travelling in the perilous caravan routes, or sending 
forth their enterprise on the Mediterranean,—“they that go 
down to the sea, that do business in great waters.” And near 
at hand were the great trading peoples, arousing mingled ad- 
Pictures of the overthrow of Tyre 
in Isaiah and Ezekiel exhibit the magnificence and extent of 
the trading of the times, and the power of the successful 
traders, “whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers are 
the honorable of the earth. ... All the ships of the sea with 
their mariners were in thee to deal in thy merchandise. . 
Thy wares went forth out of the seas, thou filledst many peo- 
ples. . . . Thou didst enrich the kings of earth with the multi- 
tude of thy riches and thy merchandise.” 

The merchant, pursuing his quest for wealth and power, 
offered to the imaginative mind of Jewish teacher a symbol 
of other and further quests for richer treasure than could be 
gained. by trade in Tyre or in Egypt, in Damascus or in 
Rome. “Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding; for the merchandise of it is better 
than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than gold. 
She is more precious than rubies; and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared to her.” Thus spoke an 
ancient seer. And Jesus said, according to Matthew, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man fhat is a merchant.” 


The kingdom of the spirit—of the mind, the heart, the will— — 


has its treasures, its lures to the ambitions of thoughtful men,— 


treasures not as bounty to be taken, but to be bought at full 


market price, in the current coin of that kingdom. “He selleth 
all that he hath and buyeth.” 
that a man has and is. 

The world is a market-place where men bid for what they 
count treasure, getting values according to their wisdom and 
the amount they are willing to pay. Bunyan in “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” describes Vanity Fair, so-called “because all that 
is there sold or that cometh thither is vanity.” To the mock- 
ing invitation of the traffickers, “What will ye buy?” the pil- 
grims answered gravely, “We buy the truth.” We too, though 
we may not count as lightly the material values of existence, 
would buy the truth. We would buy riches of heart and 
mind, worth of personality, opportunities as they come, that 
we may gain all the values life has to offer us. We are 
buyers. 
his merchandise. 


ey 


If we are buyers, we are also sellers—a truth brought out 
forcefully in a recent editorial in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
“On Selling Religion.” The kingdom is like unto a merchant. 
A merchant buys to sell. If he seeks a pearl of price, it is as 
an investment. ‘Buy the truth and sell it not” is sound advice 
if by selling it we must part with it. But the merchants of 
the kingdom when they sell what they have gained do not 
lose their own share in the treasure, but double it, enriching 
their own life. The kingdom is like a merchant! Our text 
becomes a text not only of spiritual investment, but of spiritual 
salesmanship. He who in the ancient wisdom literature wrote 
of the riches of the merchandise of wisdom was trying to 


sell wisdom to his fellows, trying to induce them to invest 


in that merchandise. When the wise man advised “Buy the 
truth,” or the prophet spoke the invitation “Come and buy,” or 
the seer of Revelation voiced the urgent plea “I counsel thee 
to buy of me,” each was, as agent of the God of life, seeking 
/to men the divine treasure. Jesus, as he heralded to 
ellow men and women the good tidings of a richer, truer 

be likened, not irreverently, to the merchant of his 
rable, bringing to those who would not have sought 
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These are treasures worth all 


This is one-half of the lesson of the merchant and . 
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them for themselves, treasures of the spirit, kindling their 
desires, teaching them the values of these greater treasures. 
He sought no pearls of price to hoard. The truth was not 
his to possess for the satisfaction of his own mind. What he 
possessed, what he gained, was his in trust. It was spiritual 
capital for reinvestment. Is not that precisely the meaning 
of the parable of the talents? “Yrade herewith till I come!” 
“That he might know what they had gained by trading !” 

The kingdom of God is like a merchant. You and I, if the 
kingdom is in us, are merchants. We are ever seeking the 
pearls of price, and we are trying to sell these treasures to our 
fellow men and women, to our communities, to every group of 
which we are a part or upon which we have an influence. We 
are saying: “Come and buy! These are the worth-while things. 
These are the things that will really satisfy you.” 

Whoever is trying to induce his fellows to put more into 
life that is really worth while is selling them the treasure of 
the kingdom of God. For example, the schools are trying to 
induce the young people to invest in the knowledge and wis- 
dom which they need for life, and the teachers are merchants, 
succeeding as they increase the love and power of knowledge 
in the pupils. 

very agency for good is selling something and stimulating 
men’s and women’s desires for some sort of value. Is not 
the church such an agency, sharing the treasures of the spirit 
within its own fellowship, and, like the merchant, seeking 
treasures in order to convey them? In the great fair of life, 
where many claims vie with one another, it is the church’s 
function. to tell men and women of the deeper values, and to 
voice the invitation, “I counsel thee to buy of me gold refined 
in the fire.” Can the spiritual treasure be possessed by a 
church without the desire and effort to share it? Can the 
pearl of price be hoarded without losing its lustre? The 
living church is aglow with the desire to pass on to others 
the high values of thought, faith, hope, which it prizes. It 
feels ever that it has a task of spiritual salesmanship. It must 
convince men and women of their real needs and get them to 
invest. 

*k 


The first requisite of sound salesmanship is, of course, to 
have something worth selling. But men will not buy that of 
which they are ignorant. To distribute what we have, we 
must convince the public of its value. “Verily the children 
of this world are in their own generation wiser than the 
children of light.” The successful merchant makes his wares 
known. He creates a market for his goods. His task is not 
merely to satisfy desire, but to stimulate desire. Come and 
buy! is not enough. Go and sell! Go out into the markets 
of the world and capture those markets with your treasure 
of sincere and reasonable faith. 

The sense of spiritual salesmanship is coming to us. The 
laymen’s movement is an affirmation that the minister is a 
spiritual salesman, and that spiritual salesmanship is not 
limited to the ministry. Indeed, the minister’s chief power 
comes to him as a representative of a group whose questing, 
selling spirit inspires him and uses him. It is the kingdom 
and they who share its spirit, and not merely a priesthood, 
who are like a man that is a merchant. It would be futile 
for a mercantile company to appoint one or more salesmen to 
sell its own members its goods, the circle of customers being 
limited to the membership of the company. A living church 
co-operates to convey treasures of truth, wisdom and human 
experience to a circle of buyers which shall widen out and 
out and out. 

That which makes any group project within the church a 
success is a common purpose, a common effort, toward a 
common end. What a satisfaction in the accomplishment. We 
say the church has something to sell to the community,— 
treasures of the spirit the values of which cannot be measured. 
These things can be sold by the same method. The churches 
have something to sell to the nation, to the world. That is 
to be achieved by united loyalty and effort. 

The kingdom is like a merchant, a public-spirited merchant. 
Let us, like him, get a sense of values that other people need, 
and we shall have a motive great enough to keep us in loyalty. 
Does the church have some immediate practical task on hand, 
it has no lack of helpers. If all those could feel that the 
spiritual projects depend upon the faithfulness of all, the 
church would multiply immeasurably its power. 

The kingdom is like a merchant. These are dull days for 
merchants. The times are slack in the trade world. There 
is exhaustion of resources, of credit, a lessening of demand. 
Is there some such condition in the spiritual world? If it is 
so, the need is there just the same to satisfy persons, to satisfy 
in all our group relationships, a realizing sense of the deep and 
abiding values, stimulating their better demands, and satisfying 
those demands with treasures that will endure. 
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Hymns and Poems of Dr. Hosmer 
HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


II 


A second group voice the Larger Faith. 
Who has not found duty ennobled and 
worship made more meaningful by the 
hymn that*leads us from a faith in 
miracles and sign “to see within the com- 
mon the divine’? 

We turn from seeking Thee afar 
And in unwonted ways, 

To build from out our daily lives 
The temples of Thy praise. 


And if Thy casual comings, Lord, 
To hearts of old were dear, 

What joy shall dwell within the faith 
That feels Thee ever near! 


“Father, to Thee we look in all our sor- 
row,” and “I little see, I little know, yet 
can I fear no ill’ help us to see what 
“childlike faith’ means to Dr. Hosmer. 
It is no conventional pious phrase. A 
hymn for Children’s Sunday beginning 
“All hidden lie the future ways” recalls 
the conviction of Jesus that the childlike 
heart is the one ready for the Kingdom of 
xod. 
O little ones, ye cannot know 
The power with which ye plead, 
Nor why, as on through life we go, 
The little child doth lead. 


A charming little poem, based upon a 
German story of three golden-haired 
children who are too young to be taken to 
meeting and who have a holy time all by 
themselves at home, reminds one that 
even the words chosen by the wise for 
the praise of God are but as the lisping 
of children, “a breath in the Infinite Har.” 
The children hold their service, holding 
big volumes upside down and singing each 
a tune of his own, but their voices ‘are 
heard at the heavenly throne.” 


Sing on; we sing who are older, 
Yet little we too understand ; 

And our Bibles, how often we hold them 
The bottom-side up in our hand! 


Sing on; in the songs of our service 
We follow each note of the card; 
But alas, in our strife with each other 
How oft is the melody marred! 


Sing on; for earth’s loftiest music 
Though ever so fine and so clear, 
What is it? The lisping of children, 

A breath in the Infinite Har! 


Several of the hymns are tributes to 
the Prophetic Spirit. Not a God who 
spoke, but a God who speaks gives him his 
commission, for “immortal by their deed 
and word still speak the prophets of the 
Lord.” For the World’s Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, 1893, he wrote, “O 
Prophet souls of all the years,’ and im- 
mortalized the unity of the spirit exempli- 
fied in such an assembly :— 


The ancient barriers disappear: 
Down bow the mountains high ; 

The sea-divided shores draw near 
In a world’s unity. 


One Life together we confess, 
One all-indwelling Word, 
One holy Call to righteousness 
Within the silence heard. 


Prophet souls, “who with bruised feet have 
trod the heaven-lit heights” and thence to 
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us have brought their wider vision and 
larger faith, he once compared, in a’ poem 
written in Switzerland, to those who pur- 
sue toilsome paths among the glaciers in 
search of edelweiss. 


We wear your edelweiss ; Life’s common lot 
Ever to your high service witnesseth ! 


Not in vain have been the labors of those 
who “wrought to build faith’s freer 
shrine”; theirs is a lonely vigil and theirs 
the scorn and blame of men, but “God is 
God and one with Him majority,”— 


The Word moves on, a gladdening power, 
And safe enshrines the prophet’s fame. 


‘Next, if we are to insist upon a classifi- 


cation of the hymns, we may turn to those 


which proclaim the Larger Hope for Every 
Soul. The faith which has already found 
God in all our life, and all our life in God, 
cannot find in a moment’s defeat anything 
but an eternity’s challenge to renew the 
onward march. The martial music of 
saints’ and martyrs’ “word of courage, 
trust, and cheer’ echoes in the heart. “By 
failure and defeat made wise’ we press 
on to 

New growths of soul, new leadings of the Spirit, 

And all the glad surprises God will show. 


This faith that all shall count, that all we 
have done, or nobly failed in doing, makes 
for our gain, bridges the gap we call death, 
and the poet sings a psalm of trust which 
has brought simple but powerful consola- 
tion to many eyes that have watched 
through sorrow’s night. Never do his 
hymns more tenderly meet our religious 
needs than at the Waster celebration. No 
Scripture more intimately voices our confi- 
dence that all souls are God’s and “here or 
there are living unto Him.” The beloved 
dead are ours by an ownership “nor time 
nor death can free.” He 


Whose mercies have been new each morn 
And every evening new 


will not leave our souls forlorn. While we 
cannot know what fellowships await us, 
even as we “knew not of this wondrous 
earth” before we passed the gates of 
human birth, so we 


. . know not what beyond may lie, 
But look, in humble faith, 

Into a larger life to die 
And find new birth in death. 


Lastly, we may group together naturally 
the hymns and poems of the Larger Hope 
for All Mankind. Dr. Hosmer has given 
us two songs of outstanding merit as 
hymns of patriotic devotion. ‘The: Cross 
on the Flag” (beginning “From age to age 
they gather’) interprets, as the name im- 
plies, alike the historie symbol of Christen- 
dom and the stars and stripes of our na- 
tional banner. Here is our poet of sim- 
plicity, “distrustful still of art,” who can 
nevertheless use a rich symbolism and give 
to old symbols a new beauty and signifi- 
cance! This is a hymn that can be 
quoted, if at all, only in full. The reader 
will find it in all modern anthologies of 
the liberal faith. The other, “O Beautiful, 
my Country,” rallies us to a whole-hearted 
allegiance to the ideals which are the 
birthright of all Americans and the in- 
signia of our country’s majesty and grace. 
There are hymns of apocalyptic fervor, 
proclaiming a day of perfect righteousness, 
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“The promised day of God,’ and our 
prophet-poet bids us see already on the 
hills the flags of dawn; at last shall rise 
on firm foundations broad 


The Commonwealth of Man 
The City of our God. 


He feels the stir of nations near and far, 
he sees triumphant over ill a trust in God 
and hope for man, and hails a new era, 
transcending the old, appealing from war’s 
grim tradition “To service of all in a 
world’s commonweal.” And with a poet’s 
rapt vision he sees his beloved land, 
where the blood of pilgrim nations com- 
mingled flows, arise to justify her history 
and gladly meet her destiny :— 


Home, altar and sclrool, the mill and the mart, 
The workers afield, in science and art, 
Peace-circled and sheltered, shall join to create 
The manifold life of the firm-builded State. 


Then, then shalt the empire of right over wrong 
Be shield to the weak and a curb to the strong; 
Then justice prevail and, the battle-flags furled, 
The High Court of Nations give law to the world. 


And thou, O my Country, from many made one, 

Last-born of the nations, at morning thy sun, 

Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead the world triumph of peace and good- 
will! : 
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Books out of the Old Book 


Penh. 

- Great CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Robert Williams Rogers. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. 1920. 

This unpretentious little book was writ- 
ten, not for scholars, but for laymen. 
“There is no pretence of high achievement 
in it; there are no revolutionary discover- 
ies on its modest pages.” It aims simply 
to incite such an interest in the Bible 
and in Bible characters as will lead the 
reader to the study of more elaborate 
books on the subject and of the Bible 
itself. To this end the author devotes a 
chapter to each of eleven outstanding men 
of the Old Testament and at the end of 
each chapter he cites references to the 
Bible and to books about the Bible. A 
final chapter sketches the stages by which 
according to modern scholarship the Old 
Testament grew into its present form. The 
book is delightfully written by an ac- 
cepted authority in the field of Semities 
and serves the purpose for which it was 
written very admirably. 


TH PROBLEM OF THE 
Melvin Grove Kyle. 
Company. 1920. 

The modern critical interpretation of 
the Bible is slowly but surely gaining 
ground among scholars of the most con- 
servative school, as is evidenced by this 
volume. It comes from the pen of one 
who for many years has been the leading 
defender of the traditional point of view. 
In it he acknowledges the fact that there 
is a Pentateuchal problem (which in itself 
is a considerable concession) and he pro- 
poses a new theory for its solution. The 


PENTATEUCH. By 
Oberlin: Bibliotheca Sacra 


different kinds and uses of laws, he main- ~ 


tains, account for the differences in style 
and other disagreements among various 
parts of the Pentateuch. Thus he would 
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divide the Pentateuch into three divisions, 
Mnemonic Laws, Descriptive Laws, and 
Hortatory Laws, which divisions he finds 
almost exactly coincide respectively with 
the documents JH, P, and D of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis. His theory, however, 
would save all the laws for Moses and 
thus, although acknowledging the modern 
critical analysis of the Pentateuch, he 
still remains a traditionalist. His final 
enlightenment will come when he rids him- 
self of the two assumptions on which 
this book is written: “the most absolute 
and unquestioning acceptance of the state- 
ments of the books of the Pentateuch at 
their face value,” and the belief that the 
Pentateuch “is ideal, what God would 
have the people be and do, and only to 
a small extent sociological, a record of 
what the people were and did.” No 
archeologist (and Professor Kyle would 
have us consider him an archeologist) 
dare do this in any other field, so why has 
he the right in the Biblical field? As- 
sumptions such as these can never lead to 
truth. ¥ 


Great LeApeERS or Hesrew History. By 
New York: The Mac- 
1920. 

This volume is the third in order of the 
Biblical Literature Series, which in turn 
belongs to the Great Leaders Series, 
edited by E. Hershey Sneath of Yale Uni- 
versity. The aim of the series is “to 
meet the needs of moral and religious 
secondary education.” The volumes are 
designed primarily for use as text-books 
for adolescents, but are valuable also for 
the general reader. The present volume 
traces in more or less biographical form 
a period of more than seven hundred 
years of Biblical history, from the reign 
of Manasseh to the death of John the 
Baptist. This is a most important period 
in Biblical history, but one concerning 
which there is almost universal igno- 
rance, due to the paucity of books on the 
period and the unfortunate omission of 
the Apocrypha from our Bibles. The addi- 
tion of another book in this field by so 
competent a scholar as Professor Fowler 
is much to be welcomed. The volume 
is well written, is fully abreast of recent 
scholarship, and is most informing for 
the period that it covers. At the end 
of each chapter is a list of important 
references, and accompanying the text 
are ten illustrations and two maps. 


Tur OLD TESTAMENT IN THB Lire or To-DAy. 
By John A. Rice. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. 

If one is looking for a recent book 
which in small compass and in popular 
readable form will give him what is im- 
portant to know about the Old Testa- 
ment, both as to its character and con- 
tents and its message, he will find it in 
the volume under review. The author 
has very happily divided his treatment 
into six parts, considering in turn the 
early Old Testament writings, prophecy 
and the prophets, the priest and his work, 
the sages and their philosophy, the apoca- 
lypses, and finally the text and canon 
of the Old Testament. The point of view 
of the liberal school, but the 

the older views, particu- 
ter of authorship. Isaiah 
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x. and xi., for instance, are assigned to 
Isaiah, and most of Micah to the prophet 
by that name. The tendency of recent 
scholarship is to believe that all our Old 
Testament writings have been much ampli- 
fied by later accretions and that only a 
nucleus of each is genuine to the writer 
whose name it bears. 

The book, however, is something more 
than a technical introduction. The author 
is as much interested in bespeaking the 
significance of the Old Testament to the 
life of to-day and in showing how the 
problems of the olden days still remain 
our problems. This is a valuable feature 
of the book, and is one that will com- 
mend it to the general reader, despite the 
fact that it smacks much of preaching 
and at times would seem to be a little un- 
dignified in tone. The effort to popularize 
is always so likely to lead one to do and 
say the bizarre thing. 


Revealing Lincoln 

In Lincoun’s CuHarr. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A companion volume to Miss Tarbell’s 
He Knew Lincoln published a year ago. 
As in her earlier work, the biographer of 
our great War President offers in the 
guise of fiction a careful and intimate 
study of Lincoln’s personality. Charm- 
ingly written, it weaves into a single fabric 
biographical details from a myriad sources, 
forming an interpretation of Lincoln as 
his neighbors knew him, both interesting 
and revealing. 


The Bee 

Nuova, oR THE New Beg. By Vernon Kel- 
logg. With Songs by Charlotte Kellogg. TIllus- 
trated by Milo Winter. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The author says Nuova is a book for 
“children from five to fifty.” For five, the 
simply told life of the honey-bee will open 
wide the unsuspected wonderland of every 
busy, ordered hive. For fifty, an under- 
lying allegory which parallels Nuova, a 
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new bee who departs from age-long tra- 
ditions and insists upon thinking on her 
own account, to the modern feminine 
movement, adds satirical charm. The 
book is exquisite in text and illustration. 


By the Pony 

BONNIB PRINCE Fattar. By Marshall Saun- 
ders. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Bonnie Prince Fetlar is a lovable, loy- 
ing Shetland pony. Instead of being a 
book from a human standpoint, this is 
the pony’s understanding of the life of 
his beloved little master, Dallas Duff. He 
weaves together all the incidents in which 
he himself takes a stirring part, and 
which change Dallas from a shrinking city 
boy into a fearless lad of the backwoods. 
Miss Saunders has written the book from 
a fresh viewpoint and has given us a 
glimpse into the heart of a dear animal 
friend. 


Trite 

You. By Irving A. Allen. New York: (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. 1920. 

This is an inconsequential and super- 
ficial book on the development of person- 
ality. The writer’s advice is trite and 
may be found in readable and more intel- 
ligible form in Emerson and in books of 
the New Thought school. The book con- 
sists of a series of short, terse paragraphs. 
eee 
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THE HOME | 


The. Scissors-Grinder 


DAISY STEPHENSON 
Down the street we hear it ring, 
A merry ting-a-ling-a-ling! 
It calls to all the busy wives: 
“Bring out your scissors and your knives! 


I'll fix them up as sharp as new, 

And while I work I’ll whistle, too; 
Though things are often dull, I find 
Good cheer will ease the daily grind.” 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 


REMEMBER FORGETS 


PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 

“Remember,” said: Master Allerton, one 
bleak spring morning, “I am called upon 
to go on a journey on trading business for 
the Colony with the Sachem. I leave to 
you the care of the household. See to it 
that Bartholomew and Mary do not loiter 
about, and, since there be none other I 
may better trust, I leave to you a par- 
ticular charge which if neglected will cause 
grievous trouble, mayhap. Think you, you 
can carry a grave matter in mind?’ He 
paused a moment, then added, “’Tis some- 
what a heavy burden for a little maid’s 
shoulders, I know well, but my little Re- 
member hath a faithful heart and a sen- 
sible head, so I shall trust her even though 
she hath a trick of forgetting things now 
and again.” 

“Indeed, father, I will try not to forget,” 
said Remember, her face flushing with 
pride at her father’s words of praise. 
“What is it I must do against you come 
home?” 

“A very little thing, child, yet one upon 
which large things hang. Corbitant is 
jealous of our friendship with Samoset 
and hath done his utmost to keep certain 
of the neighboring savage tribes from 
trading seed-corn and skins with us, which 
we sorely need. A messenger is even now 
on the way to Plymouth Towne to parley 
with me upon the matter. If he should 
come while I be gone, he will leave word 
for me and so I will leave a message with 
you, Remember, for the wily savage. It 
hath come to me through Dew-of-the- 
Moon, who, though Corbitant’s sister, is 
yet our friend, that this chief who sends 
messengers to me hath a sort of password 
by which one who knows the meaning 
thereof may tell whether he means peace 
or mischief. If he saith to his com- 
panion,—for there be two savages on the 
errand,—‘Shooke will bring the second 
message,’ the meaning is war, for ‘Shooke’ 
is the Indian word for snake, and when 
they threaten war, they send arrows in a 
snake’s skin. Now listen. If the savage 
giving the message useth this word, you 
will answer, ‘My father says his messenger 
will bear the name of Talking Fire.’ If, 
however, he use not the word ‘Shooke,’ 
then will you say, ‘My father’s messenger 
to your chief bears the name of Straight 
Tongue.’ -Canst bear this in mind, Re- 
member?” ; 

“I will try, father, but I would these 
savages might bring their tidings to Mas- 


ter Bradford or Captain Standish, or even ' 
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John Alden,” said Remember, who did not 
relish the thought of such responsibility. 

“This be my matter,” answered Isaac 
Allerton, who, proud of his reputation as 
a successful trader with the Indians, did 
not like any interference. “Besides, it were 
a bad business to bother the Governor 
and Captain Standish about such af- 
fairs when they be busy with house-build- 
ing and planting and drilling, and the like. 
Nay, Remember, if you be your mother’s 
daughter, you will be sensible and trust- 
worthy, so bear in mind what I have said 
to you and may all go well till I return.” 
So saying, he kissed the little maid on the 
cheek, and pulled his broad-brimmed hat 
over his forehead, drew his cloak close 
about him, and strode from the cottage. 

“Alackaday !” said Remember. “I needs 
must make his words of praise come true 
by doing all the things he gave me charge 
to do.” And she kept saying over to her- 
self, “If they say ‘Shooke’ I must say, 
‘My father’s messenger is Talking Tire,’ 
but if they say not this queer word, I must 
say, ‘My father’s messenger is Straight 
Tongue,’’”’ and she repeated both phrases 
so many times that at-last she grew quite 
giddy. 

Odd talk was this, thought Remember, 
but it was very important to’be left in 
charge of the house, and she let Bartholo- 
mew and Mary understand that her word 
was law while her father was away. 

“Marry, one would think you were wise 
enough to give counsel to Master Bradford 
or the Hider, to hear you talk!” said 
Bartholomew, wrathfully. “Yet already 
you have forgot to put on the porridge- 
pot,’ and he rattled the wooden spoons 
about on the dresser viciously. 

“And she hath burnt a hole in her 
woollen petticoat and spilled water on her 
pinafore, because she hath forgot that fire 
burns and water wets,” jeered Mary. 

Remember flushed hotly. “I have not 
forgot that our father said I was to make 
ye do your stints, and I will not forget to 
tell him if ye do not heed me,” she said 
angrily, and as both ehildren knew that 
their father would not deal lightly if his 
orders were disobeyed, they said no more. 
All day Remember had many things to 
distract her mind, and when Elizabeth 
Tillie came in and proposed that they 
make some marchpanes, she thought very 
little more about her father’s expected 
guests or what she should say to them. 
Making marchpanes was a delightful and 
exciting experiment, but Remember kept 
forgetting to put the necessary things into 
the mixture, and Elizabeth at last grew 
impatient. 

“Tis a pity you do not profit somewhat 
by your name,” she said crossly. 

“Doing one thing makes me forget to do 
another,” said Remember, abashed by 
Elizabeth’s reproof. 

“Then for pity’s sake think of nothing 
but these marchpanes till they be done,” 
advised the practical Blizabeth, and Re- 
member straightway set her mind upon 
the marchpanes and worked with great 
diligence. 

Both children were surprised when the 
shadows across the floor told them that 
the afternoon was far spent. , 

“I must be going,” said Wlizabeth. 
“Truly the hours have gone quickly, and 
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mother will be needing me to help about 
the supper. Good-by!” and she hurried 
off. Hardly had she gone out of sight 
when two dark figures darkened the Aller- 
ton doorway. ; ‘ 

Remember went forward without fear, 
for often her father had Indian visitors. 
“Good-morrow to ye,” she said pleasantly, 
and beckoned them in, pointing to the 
bench by the chimney. 

“Where is the white trading chief, Isaac 
Allerton?’ asked the spokesman, in gut- 
teral English. 

“He be gone for one, two, three days, 
mayhap,” said Remember, counting the 
numbers off on her fingers and pointing 
to the road. “Right sorry am I that he is 
not here to welcome ye, but will not ye 
try these marchpanes?” and she set a dish 
of the marchpanes on the bench beside 
the warriors. The older smelled of them, 
then, putting one into his mouth, he gave 
a grunt of satisfaction, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, they had eaten 
all in the dish and were ready for more. 

Remember was hospitable, but she was 
also thrifty, so placing one bowl of the 
dainties in the dresser, she politely handed 
the other to her hungry visitors, who de- 
voured them speedily. ‘What word have 
ye for my father?” she asked, wishing 
they would go, and then, try as hard as she 
might, she could not remember the word 
her father had said they might use, though 
she did remember what she was to say in 
reply. That was the dreadful difficulty. 
She had completely forgotten what the 
curious Indian word was, and she had 
promised faithfully to remember it! What 
was it? The marchpanes, Elizabeth’s 
visit, Bartholomew’s fault-finding, had put 
it entirely out of her head, and it was of 
importance to the Colony! It was indeed 
a terrible moment for the little girl. 

“The white trading chief wants seed- 
corn, but he gives light weight in cloth 
and shining knives,” said the older sayage. 

“We pay for what we buy in good 
measure,” said Remember, boldly. 

The Indians looked at each other. “Our 
chief does not trade with child squaws. 
He will send again Shooke to the white 
chief,’ he said, with a look of contempt 
on his dark face. 

Was that the queer word? If so, she 
knew just what to reply, but if it was 
not, then she would be wrong in saying 
anything about Talking Fire, and trouble 
might arise. The difficulty was that the 
two savages had spoken together in their 
own tongue and had used so many Indian 
words that poor Remember was quite 
at sea. 

At last she said: “My father has two 
messengers. One is Talking Fire. The 
other is Straight Tongue. He will send 
one or the other, according to your mes- 
senger’s word.” 

The two Indians rose up gravely and 
left the cottage, never glancing back as 
they went, and Remember thought wretch- 
edly: “Oh, I do hope I have not spoiled 
everything by being so stupid! Anyway, I 
said both of the names father said were 
his messengers, so maybe they will under- 
stand.” 

It was the third day of Isaac Allerton’s 
absence, and a strange thing had hap- 
pened in Plymouth Towne. An Indian lad 
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had appeared in the settlement bearing a 
package to the Governor from the chief of 
a rather unfriendly tribe. When Master 
Bradford opened it he was puzzled to find 
a rattlesnake’s skin filled with arrows. 

“What means this?” he said, turning to 
Captain Standish. 

The little Captain only shook his head. 
“Of a truth, I know not, though these be 
ugly things—snakes and arrows; yet it 
were unwise to take offence on an un- 
certainty.” A 

“Let us take this thing to the house of 
Isaac Allerton,” urged Elder Brewster. 
“He knows more of the savages and their 
ways than any of us, since he hath such 
close dealings with them in his trading 
ventures. Perchance he has returned by 
this time.” With great solemnity the trio 
hurried off to Isaac Allerton’s cottage. . 

Greatly surprised to see such grave and 
distinguished persons at her door so early 
in the morning, Remember ushered them 
in. 

“Is your father returned, Remember?” 
asked Elder Brewster. 

“Nay, good sirs,’ answered Remember, 
“put we look for him before to-day’s 
sunset.” 

“Then we must wait and take counsel 
with him,” said Captain Standish. As he 
spoke, he drew the snake’s skin filled with 


. arrows from beneath his cloak and looked 


at it doubtfully. 

Remember gave a violent start. The 
mottled skin had brought to her mind her 
father’s words: “The Indian word ‘Shooke’ 
means snake, and if the savages use it 
betwixt them, you shall say, ‘My father’s 
messenger will be Talking Fire.’” Yes, 
that was the word the old Indian had 
used,—“‘Shooke,”—and now here was 
Shooke full of arrows! They meant war! 
It was quite clear! 

“I know what it means! It means they 
are going to fight with us!” she shrilled. 
“They said Shooke would be the next mes- 
senger, and Shooke means snake. Dew-of- 
the-Moon told father that it did and that 
was the meaning! Now I remember! I 
forgot before!” 

Master Bradford and Captain Standish 
looked at each other oddly, and Wider 
Brewster laid a hand upon Remember’s 
shoulder. “Come, child, tell us all you 
know,” he said kindly, and thus encour- 
aged she told the story of her father’s 
charge to her, and how she had forgotten 
the word, and then remembered it the 
moment she saw the snake’s skin. 

“Your remembering hath done us a ser- 
vice, Remember, for we know now what to 
send back. We will return this same 
snake’s skin full of bullets, to show that 
we know what their message means and 
what we mean,” and the three men hur- 
ried off to send back the Colony’s answer 
to the Indian’s threat of war. 

Thus it was that much shedding of blood 
was avoided, for the savages understood 
the white men’s message of defiance and, 
too much afraid of their “Talking Fire” 
to accept it, forthwith sent the snake’s 
skin of bullets back to the Colony. From 
that day Remember’s forgetfulness was no 
longer a reproach in her father’s house, 
for in the end she had served the people 
of Plymouth Towne wisely and well. 

(Copyright, 1921) 
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Will Children Help Children ? 


Seven hundred years ago, in the year 
1212, seventy thousand children of Europe 
started trustfully on a crusade to the 
Holy Land. Stephen, a French peasant 
lad, marshalled thirty thousand of his 
little countrymen at Marseilles; Nicholas, 
a German boy, at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand small crusaders, started 
bravely across the Alps at Mount Cenis; 
still another army of little German chil- 
dren crossed the Alps in a more easterly 
direction, hoping to take ship for Palestine 
from Brindisi. 

Older crusaders had failed, but the 
faith of Europe was that the crusade of 
the children would not fail; but that, 
as by a miracle, they would recover 
Jerusalem and convert the Moslems to 
Christianity. The grown people made no 
adequafe provision for the children in 
the way of food. Neither did they provide 
ships, should the children reach the Medi- 
terranean, to carry them to Palestine. 
Faith was the watchword. Before they 
had gone very far, hundreds of the chil- 
dren, tired, hungry, and discouraged, 
turned back and some made their way 
home. But most of that great army of 
struggling little crusaders died on the 
march long before they were near the 
waters of the sea they hoped to reach. 
Of those who managed to take ship, 
many were drowned, others were sold into 
slavery. The whole great army of little 
children was lost. 

To-day, in Europe, an army of thirty- 
five million children, an army five hun- 
dred times greater than the army of 
the little crusaders, is starving,—but they 
are not yet dead. Their own .countries 
cannot feed them, but must see them die 
unless help comes quickly from the out- 
side world. Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
knows the condition of the thirty-five 
million starving children, and he has told 
America plainly what she must do, and 
that quickly, to save them. 

As the eyes of the remnant of ‘the army 
of trusting little crusaders, seven hun- 
dred years ago, watched the sea for white- 
sailed ships to carry them to Jerusalem, 
where they might complete their mission, 
so to-day the eyes of a much larger army 
of starving children are turned hopefully 
toward another sea. Shall ships loaded 
with food fail them? No provision was 
made for seventy thousand children long 
ago, and they died. Quick understanding, 
quick help, and the army of thirty-five 
million starving children in Europe to-day 
will not die, but live. 

Children understand children. Will the 
millions of strong, well-fed children in this 
country help? There is no time to lose, 
not a day. The time to help is now. 


One Grain of Wheat 


In recent experiments England has 
found that one grain of wheat can be 
made to produce an almost indefinite 
number of ears. This was the experi- 
ment: In the spring a grain of wheat 
was planted in the bottom of a conical 
pit about eighteen inches deep and a yard 
across the top, and covered with about 
half an inch of soil. When a shoot ap- 
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peared, it was covered with a shallow 
layer of soil. As a result, six shoots ap- 
peared which in turn were covered as be- 
fore. The next time the shoots pushed 
through the earth, their number was 
greatly increased. When the pit was en- 
tirely filled in the whole square yard was 
green with thickly growing shoots. About 
eighty-five ears developed when the plants 
were mature. Even the grains were 
counted, and it was found that no less 
than twenty-eight hundred grains was the 
harvest which the single original wheat- 
grain had yielded. 


Bedside News and Music 


By means of an electrical device, pa- 
tients in the Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., hear individually the 
music furnished by an electrostatic talk- 
ing-machine. A receiving set stands by 
each bedside, and by lifting the small re- 
ceiver to his ear, each invalid may listen 
to music whenever he likes. By this ar- 
rangement patients too ill to listen are not 
disturbed nor are convalescents deprived 
of the pleasure. In the same way, news 
of the day is transmitted to the patients. 
At a stated hour each day some one reads 
the news aloud into the receiver, and im- 
mediately it is within reach of every 
patient who wishes to hear it. 


An Island for Artists 


Recently the owner of a small island 
in the Lake of Como, Italy, died and left 
it in his will to Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians. King Albert accepted the gift and 
in turn offered it to the Italian Govern- 
ment, attaching the condition that “it 
should become a place of residence for 
artists.” The Italian under-secretary of 
the fine arts is carrying out the King’s 
wishes and hopes the new city will be. 
ready for painters, musicians, and poets 
by next summer. One of the buildings, 
Belgian House, is for the especial use of 
Belgians. 


In looking over the school report of 
my nine-year-old grandson I noticed, 
“Deportment 90.” I asked him, “Why 
not 95?” He replied that only the goody- 
goodies get 95. I said, “What about 100?” 
“One hundred!” he exclaimed, emphat- 
ically, “No one but Jesus could get 100.” 

A. A. W. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 

.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G, Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Szcrerary, 

279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 
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The Record of an Organist 


PHILIP H. GOHPP 

It is a part of human experience that 
praise of the performer does not always 
run with the enjoyment of the perform- 
ance. How many of us, gazing at great 
cathedrals, know anything of the designers? 

As far as dynamic sound is concerned, 
the organist is a potent factor in the ser- 
vice, yet he dwells somewhere in a special 
obscurity of his own. Probably few of 
the worshippers enter into the mysteries 
of his musical utterance; perhaps too few 
lend a discerning ear, in either sense of 
the true critic. 

It is an important matter for the future 
of the church, this just appreciation of 
the choir and organist. And besides the 
right musical performance, we must in- 
sist on the element of sincere devotion. 
We cannot, for instance, centre our wor- 
ship on the sermon, and view the organ 
musie as a kind of light interlude. We 
must withhold from our organist the 
temptation to dazzle or amuse us with 
some brilliant bit of virtuosity. The two 
things go hand in hand: the response to 
worshipful music and the rejection of the 
purely frivolous. 

Such thoughts are stirred by a remark- 
able record that has been printed, of the 
organ music prepared at services and re- 
citals by an. organist in a Unitarian 
church, George M. Brewer, F.A.G.O., from 
September, 1912, to June, 1920, organist 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Probably nowhere else could be found 
such a list of the best organ music. For 
there is all the difference in the world 
between a publisher’s catalogue and the 
record of actual personal performance. 
Alone as a comprehensive Hist, it is of 
rare value, in the broad range from ear- 
liest masters to the latest modern work. 

Here are names which we usually see 
only in the historical index; pioneers in 
the art of organ music like Buxtehude 
and Frescobaldi of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with their ancient ricercares and can- 
zonas, forerunners of the fugue. Of the 
great Bach, there are of course the mas- 
ter-works, and a wonderful list of the 
choral preludes that are too little known 
out of Germany. Just one work is ab- 
sent, the “Prelude and Fugue in A minor,” 


as if to fall short of absolute complete-. 


ness. Handel has almost a page, with 
six concertos and a goodly number of 
transcribed choruses and overtures. But 
the list is equally distinguished for mod- 
ern as for ancient art. To be sure, 
César Franck in these days of bewildering 
novelty is hardly modern any longer. 
With his deeply religious vein he is clearly 
the greatest composer for thé organ since 
Mendelssohn. And here Mr. Brewer leads 
the way with a generous group that in- 
cludes the “Piéce Héroique”’ and the 
“Grande Piéce Symphonique.” 

Among the later moderns we are think- 
ing rather of Reger, who has been called 
(in Germany) the Bach of the New Testa- 
ment. No one but an organist could have 
an inkling of the devotion needed for the 
mastery of these listed works of the Ger- 
man contrapuntist. There are almost a 


score of pieces of Karg-Hlert, the Dane, 


dreamer of ravishing latent harmonies. 
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Between the ancient and the moderns is 
a splendid group of the French school: a 
whole page of symphonies of Widor; a 
like list of the works of Dubois. Mendels- 
sohn, of course, is there with all his 
sonatas; and Rheinberger, who is too 
much neglected, is not omitted. A part 
of the record may stir some question or 
even criticism: the secular music tran- 
scribed for the organ. Prominent here 
are many excerpts from Debussy; a pre- 
lude from Charpentier’s opera “Louise” ; 
piano pieces of MacDowell; many num- 
bers from Wagner; even a strain from 
Stravinsky’s brilliant “Bird of Fire.” 

In answer to a somewhat insistent pro- 
fessional protest, it must be said that all 
of religious instrumental music is not 
contained in the catalogue of organ music. 
Unitarians believe that the best thoughts 
of men are truly religious, and so it is 
fitting that the greatest melodic inspira- 
tions should be played in the service of 
the church. The suggestion may be ven- 
tured that here we could wish for more 
of the music of Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Brahms. Our own 
criticism, therefore, is that Mr. Brewer 
in one sense does not go far enough. We 
might differ in the secular numbers se- 
lected. We should certainly like to hear 
him play the Debussy pieces,—in particu- 
“The Sunken Cathedral.” But with so 
generous a provision, it is ungracious to 
ery for more. 

In conclusion, it is the element of per- 
sonal sanction that gives a striking value 
to Mr. Brewer’s list. . It is one thing to 
suggest what might be played and quite 
another to point to the performances. In 
printing his record, Mr. Brewer has 
rendered @ great-service to organists and 
the cause of good organ-playing. To the 
lay-worshipper it must be a revelation of 
faithful devotion and broad scholarship. 


Channing Leads in Temperance 


No living advocate has come closer to 
the heart of temperance than William 
Ellery Channing. ‘“Of what use,” he asks 
in his famous lecture on temperance, “is 
freedom, except to call forth the best 
powers: of all classes and of every indi- 
vidual?” His whole argument is that we 
should overcome intemperance by strength- 
ening the character of the people. - 

The great essential evil of intemperance, 
he maintains, is the voluntary eatinction 
of reason. 'The intemperate man divests 
himself of his rational and moral nature. 
“All other evils of intemperance are light 
compared with this, and almost all flow 
from this.” _ 

That others may be warned of this in- 
ward ruin, he argues, “It is to be desired, 
when a man lifts a suicidal arm against 
his highest life . . . that he and all others 
should receive solemn, startling warning 
of his guilt; ... that the handwriting 
of judgment and woe on his countenance, 
form, and whole condition should declare 
what.a fearful thing it is for a man, God’s 
rational offspring, to renounce his reason 
and become a brute.” : 

Music, dancing, theatres, and general 
education he offers to lead people away 
from the excesses of intemperance. ‘“We 
need a new proféssion, or vocation, the 
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object of which shall be to wake up the 


intellect.” Music should be taught in the 
public schools. Dancing “is among the 
most healthful” exercises. “The body as 
well as the mind feels its gladdening in- 
fluence. No amusement seems more to 
have a foundation in our nature... . Its 
end is to realize perfect grace in motion; 
and who does not know that a sense of 
the graceful is one of the higher faculties 
of our nature?” 

Laws should be enacted to suppress 
the alcohol menace. “What the good of 
the community requires us to expel, no 
man has a moral right to supply.” “To 
form, then; an enlightened and vigorous 
public sentiment which will demand the 
suppression of these licensed nurseries of 
intemperance, is a duty to which every 
good man is bound, and a service in which 
each may take a share.” 

The intimate relationship of body and 
mind is never lost to view. “Nothing is 
gained,” he says, “by sacrificing the body 
to the mind. ... Our whole nature must 
be cared for. We must become a more 
cheerful, animated people, and for this 
end we must propose, in our systems of 
education, the invigoration of both body 
and mind.” 

This stirring lecture was delivered in 
1837. Three years later, in speaking to a 
group of young mechanics on the “Hleva- 
tion of the Laboring Classes,” he went 
farther into the subject of health. 

“Health is the workingman’s fortune, 
and he ought to watch over it more than 
the capitalist over his large invest- 
ments.” 

“Once let the masses be instructed in 
their own frames,” he also said, ‘let them 
understand clearly that disease is not an 
accident, but has fixed causes, many of 
which they can avert, and a great amount 
of suffering, want, and consequent in- 
tellectual depression will be removed.” 

“The laboring people must require that 
the health of the city shall be a leading 
object of the municipal administration, 
and in so doing they will protect at once 
the body and the mind.” 

Spiritual freedom is the ultimate toward 
which Channing aspires. ‘‘We are in the 
midst “of influences which menace the 
intellect and heart; and to be free is to 
withstand and conquer these,’ he says 
in a sermon delivered May 26, 1830. 

“T call that mind free which masters 
the sense, which protects itself against 
animal appetites, which contemns pleas- 
ure and pain in comparison with its own 
energy, which penetrates beneath the body 
and recognizes its own reality and great- 
ness... 

“Such is the spiritual freedom which 
Christ came to give. It consists in moral 
force, in self-control, in the enlargement 
of thought and affection, and in the un- 
restrained action of our best powers. This 
is the great good of Christianity, nor can 
we conceive a greater within the gift of 
God.” 

Certainly the spiritual lineage of Chan- 
ning, especially the members of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society of to-day, 
could not ask for a better vindication of 
their announced programme, which is de- 
signed to give such principles as these 
definite form in personal and social life, 
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Western News Letter 


CURTIS W. REESE 


After a year of hard work, Rey. W. 
Rupert Holloway is'beginning to see re- 
sults in the Unitarian church at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. The congregations at the 
Sunday morning services are steadily in- 
creasing. A series of vesper services is 
given on the fourth Sunday of each month. 
At one of these the music was “Peer 
Gynt,” with an orchestra of eleven mu- 
sicians. Mr. Holloway gave a lecture on 
Ibsen. The audience at this meeting over- 
flowed the seating capacity of the church, 
about two hundred and fifty being pres- 
ent. The recent speakers at the Forum 
meetings were Mr. R. BE. Griggs, Dr. 
Henry de Man, Mr. George HE. O’Dell of 
Grand Rapids, and Mr. Horace Bridges 
of the Chicago Ethical Society. The 
young people of the church meet at 6.30 
every Sunday evening. They have become 
responsible for ushering at the Sunday 
services and at the Forum. 

Under the leadership of Rev. Julia N. 
Budlong, new life is being put into the 
People’s Church at Kalamazoo, Mich. A 
motion-picture machine has been installed. 
Entertainments are given Saturday after- 
noons and on Sunday evenings. A Satur- 
day Nursery for Country Mothers has been 
organized. The church has raised most 
of its quota for the Unitarian Campaign 
and hopes to go over the top. 

A unique event characterized the Christ- 
mas service in the Unitarian church at 
Toledo, Ohio. For the first time in the 
history of the Christian churches in To- 
ledo, a Jewish rabbi delivered the Christ- 
mas message. Rev. Horace Westwood 
conducted the service, and the sermon was 
preached by Rabbi Rudolph Coffee of the 
Collingwood Temple. 

The Forum of the Unitarian church at 
Detroit, Mich., which meets in the Central 
High School, Sunday afternoons at three 
o'clock, had for its speakers in Decem- 
ber, Prof. Charles Zueblin and Prof. 8. H. 
Clark. On Christmas Sunday, the Sun- 
day-school presented a group of scenes of 
the Nativity. Music illustrating the scenes 
was rendered by the Unity chorus. 

On December 19 the church school 
opened the Christmas service in the Uni- 
tarian church at Omaha, Neb., with ‘“Le- 
gends of the Nativity” and “The Christ- 
mas Carol.” A collection was taken for 
the relief of the children of the Hast and 
Central Europe. 

The Alton, Ill., Daily Times printed in 
full the sermon preached by Rey. Charles 
Russell Carlin at the Unitarian church 
on November 7, entitled “Inspiration in 
the Light of Reason.” 

Unity Church, Chicago, held its annual 
meeting on December 13. The reports of 
the officers of all the societies connected 
with the church were inspiring. Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley preached the sermon at 
the union Thanksgiving service of the 
_ Lake View churches, in Temple Em- 
manuel.- 

On November 23 the Laymen’s League 
of All Souls Church, Evanston, Il., held 
a reception at the Women’s Club rooms, 
for Rey. and Mrs. Hugh Robert Orr. On 
December 28 a Christmas party, at which 
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a pageant was presented, was held for 
the members and friends of the church. 

The Simmons Memorial Church at Ken- 
osha, Wis., which has been inactive for 
a number of years, held a meeting of its 
members on December 1. Plans were dis- 
cussed for resuming regular services in 


‘the near future. 


The Anna D. Sparks Alliance of the 
Unitarian church at Alton became the 
beneficiary of an endowment of $5,000, 
given by the children of the late Capt. 
R. D. Sparks and his wife, Anna D. 
Sparks. The endowment is to be used 
for the philanthropic work of The Alli- 
ance, which has been its chief aim since 
its organization over twenty years ago. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., made an every-member canvass on 
November 14 to cover the estimated ex- 
penses of the church for the year 1921 
and to raise the quota for the Unitarian 
Campaign. Mr. Macdonald’s Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon was printed in full in one of 
the Lincoln papers. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church at Des 
Moines, Ia., it was unanimously voted to 
employ the phrase “Unity Centre” in the 
general publicity conducted by the church, 
retaining the corporate name, “First Uni- 
tarian Church,” as the legal title. It was 
felt that the adoption of the words ‘Unity 
Centre” would not only be more compre- 
hensive, but might also prove more ap- 
pealing to the great public outside all 
churches. 

At the regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Young People’s League of Chicago, at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
rooms, on December 12, Mrs. George 
Furzer spoke on “The Unitarian Attitude 
toward Religious Education in the Public 
Schools.” - This was followed by short 
talks on “Famous Unitarian Laymen.” 
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Rev. Hubert C. Carter was installed 
as pastor of the Unitarian church at Ur- 
bana, Ill., on December 5. Rev. Minot 
O. Simons preached the installation ser- 
mon. 

Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly preached 
his last sermon as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Dayton, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary 2. He accepted the call to the Uni- 
tarian church at Roslindale, Mass. 

Mr. George HE. O’Dell, lecturer for the 
Ethical Society which is connected with 
All Souls Liberal Church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has chosen for his January topics, 
“The Irish Question and Mr. Lloyd 
George”; “The Stevenson Fables Again” ; 
‘The Decay of the Old-Fashioned Virtues.” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway of Bloomington 
will occupy the platform on January 30, 
his topic being “Modern Ideas of God.” 

The average attendance of the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo., has doubled during the last 
year. This is due to the general awaken- 
ing of interest in all departments of the 
church and to the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the Sunday-school of the Lay- 
men’s League. Each child is urged to 
earn the money he brings for the col- 
lection. Three parties are given each 
year, on MHallowe’en, Christmas, and 
Waster. 

Rey. W. H. Ashley has resigned as min- 
ister of the Union Church at Griswold, 
Ja., his resignation taking effect January 1. 

Mr. L, M. Bussey of Minneapolis, Minn., 
occupied the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Society at Menomonie, Wis., on Decem- 
ber 12. 

Rey. Oswald E. Helsing, the Danish 
missionary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, is secretary of the American 
Committee for the International People’s 
College in Denmark. Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Chicago, is chairman. 
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The Faith of a Soldier 


EDWARD DAY 


A few weeks ago a copy of one of 
Doyle’s new books on Spiritualism was re- 
turned to the camp library with a lot of 
pencilled marginal notes. I afterward 
called the attention of the lieutenant who 
had had the book to the notes and sug- 
gested that some one of his fellow-lieu- 
tenants must be a pious orthodox person, 
because some bf the author’s most liberal 
utterances were characterized as stupid 
and idiotic. The lieutenant was puzzled. 
He could recall no one of his many bach- 
elor friends in camp who was orthodox. 
However, there was one who had become 
engaged to a young churchwoman and was 
attending divine service with her quite 
regularly. This incident may be taken as 
a suitable reply to those who think our 
soldiers have little to do with religion. 

The ‘soldier, for all his calling may im- 
ply to the contrary, is a man of faith. 
What is it like? The example quoted 
above is not characteristic. 

The faith of the soldier can be embraced 
in a few simple sentences. It finds ex- 
pression not in complex, wordy, contra- 
dictory statements, but in terse state- 
ments and their corresponding experi- 
ences. A faith that appeals to him, 
though simple, must be adequate to the 
great demands of life, deep as man’s deep- 
est need, high as his sublimest possibili- 
ties, wide and far-reaching in its sweep 
like the illimitable air of heaven. It may 
deal with great mysteries, for life itself 
is mysterious; yet its statements should 
not be mysterious. 

The faith of a soldier must also be a 
natural faith, one which while it en- 
riches and gladdens the life does not re- 
quire one to pass through any artificial 
experience. Many a young man’s life in 
my day was marked by agonizing effort 
to attain some supernatural standard 
which left him only the more impover- 
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ished. Many of our conservative neigh- 
bors no longer expect such an experi- 
ence; but they do cherish creeds that, 
taken at their face value, do demand it. 

Most soldiers, I fear, regard religion 
as it is practised as unnatural, a mass of 
beliefs and exercises utterly useless* ex- 
cept as they find gullible people who can- 
not or will not do any fearless or inde- 
pendent thinking. A captain who had 
been very cordial and appreciative came 
into my library recently for a few mo- 
ments’ chat with me.~ As he turned to 
leave without taking some books as was 
his wont, I remarked, “You must be go- 
ing to get out to divine service to-mor- 
row.” “Not on your life,’ was the im- 
mediate reply, “I have no use for either 
churches or clergymen.” His countenance 
fell as I remarked, to his surprise, “I am 
a clergyman of thirty years’ experience, 
and what is more, I am president of the 
board of trustees of one of our city 
churches.” My friend was so manifestly 
nonplussed that I hastened to add, “But 
I am a religious liberal and am connected 
with a society the members of which are 
as radical in their thought as I am.” 

This greatly relieved him. The old cor- 
diality is still alive. He has since brought 
in his wife and introduced her to me. 
Such an experience is not exceptional. It 
is not religion to which a stalwart soldier 
objects. It is an artificial faith for this 
real world in which we all have to live 
our lives. 

In the third place, the faith of the sol- 
dier must be a broad faith, so broad that 
he who cherishes it finds it easy for him 
to fraternize with men of other religions 
than that of the Nazarene. He can live 
happily with the Mohammedan, the Buddh- 
ist, and the Confucian, and can come to 
have great respect for them. Though he 
may honestly reverence Jesus, his concep- 
tion of him does not forbid his reverence 
for Sakyamuni, Mohammed, Confucius, 
and the founders of other of the world’s 
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faiths. And must not all religious liberals 
come to this? 

‘The faith of the soldier must also be a 
militant faith, always ready both to as- 
sert and to defend itself. At a time when 
many doubt and waver, the true soldier 
has a faith which has been carefully 
thought out and made its possessor’s own, 
and which is so simple and satisfying 
that he can always find it easy to put it 
into assertions that are convincing. He 
also finds it easy to defend his faith 
against the world. We may expect sol- 
diers to accept a faith that is militant. 

I am aware of the fact that many of 
our Unitarians would say, “But have we 
not just such a faith?” Certainly in the 
main ours is such a faith. It is capable 
of simple statement. It has power to 
satisfy the human heart. There is noth- 
ing artificial about it. It has breadth. 
Is it militant? As individuals and as a 
national body we may have had little 
fight in us. More aggressive people than 
we have won a place that of right be- 
longed to us. 

Are we to have a new birth of assertive- 
ness and militancy such as characterized 
the beginnings of Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica? To me that great gathering in Bos- 
ton on November 9 which formally 
launched our drive for the three million 
dollars was significant. Ex-President Taft 
in declaring that the time had come for 
a more assertive and militant policy seems 
to have sounded the tocsin for 4 new 
departure on the part of religious liberals. 
His address ought to go down with Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore sermon. If Unitarians 
are going to become assertive and militant, 
if there is going to be a fight, I want to be 
in it. We shall not only make it evident to 
the soldier that our faith is his faith, but 
we shall convince many thousands of stal- 
wart and noble men and women eyery- 
where that our faith makes its possessors 
able to conquer the world and open the 


‘gates to life eternal. 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


God’s ways seem 
dark, but soon 


or late they touch 
the shining hills 
of dawn 


Where to find Ministers 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Since the appointment of the committee 
on recruiting our ministry I have had the 
privilege of being its secretary, but have 
now found it necessary to resign. I have 

‘taken this step with great reluctance, al- 
though this reluctance is outbalanced by 
my satisfying belief that the new secre- 
tary, Rey. Fred R. Lewis of North Easton, 
Mass., provided with an interested com- 
mittee, will be able to enlarge this work 
to adequate proportions. Far-reaching 
plans should be made and put into effect 
this winter and spring; but this cannot 
be done without the expenditure of 
thought, time, and money. Above allelse, 
it cannot be done without a deeper reali- 
zation on the part of many Unitarians that 
the demand for ministers capable of min- 
istering to Unitarian churches far ex- 
ceeds the supply, and that the demand is 
increasing and will gale through the 
years. 

Where is the supply. to be found? First, 
there are men, already in pulpits of other 
denominations, desirous of coming into, 
our fellowship. They must receive a 
fairly even combination of encouragement 
and discouragement from the committee, 
to the end that they look well before they 
leap. Often, men who need no further 
theological training need what at present 
they cannot get, and that is an apprentice- 
ship to the minister of some real church 
of our faith, that before taking a church 
of their own they may learn our way of 
doing things. Such apprenticing would 
take money, but it would be money well 
invested. It would save many costly dis- 
asters due to the present lack of system 
in this regard. 

Second, there must be a large possible 
supply for our ministry in the colleges, 
east and west,—young men who would 
enter the fellowship if our faith were 
rightly presented to them. To make it 
possible for them to be reached, every 
agency of our denomination, every church, 
and every minister should co-operate with 
this committee. They should approach 
such men themselves. Whenever a Uni- 
tarian speaker is in or near a college 
centre, they should arrange so that he 
shall be given the opportunity to lay be- 
fore those students who might be willing 
to listen, the advantages and challenge of 
this ministry to-day. Thus many a matur- 
ing mind would be disabused of wrong 

notions and stirred to service. 

- Third, our own Unitarian churches and 


families will be increasingly called on to 
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supply our pulpits. .In only a few years 
I have seen most encouraging signs in 
this connection; a change from the atti- 
tude of one minister who boasted that he 
had dissuaded several young men from 
entering our ministry, to that of one who 
said to me the other day: “The United 
States is the hope of the world. Religion 
is the hope of the United States. Uni- 
tarianism is the hope of religion. There- 
fore, Unitarianism is the hope of the 
world, and I am more glad every day that 
I am a Unitarian minister.” That is the 
true position to take. 

I wish every Unitarian in the land 
would read “My Son,” by Corra Harris. 
Therein they will find set forth, with the 
humor which brings no outward laughter, 
the “sweet old wisdom of sincerity” re- 
garding the ministry. Whether it be 
Methodist or Unitarian, the underlying 
truth of the spirit is the same. And 
once we Unitarians get our roots down 
and draw sustenance from that soil, we 
shall no longer be barren nor shall we 
produce what she calls “seconds” for our 


ministry. We shall then bring forth men 
who, whether worldly ‘successes’ or 
“failures” as church-masters, will be re- 


ligionists and true servants of the Living 
God. They will preach, they will minister, 
and living, love their art. And they will 
be heard and loved, for they will feed a 
hungry people. 

The task of the committee is great. 
Some of the results of its work can be 
immediate. Other results will necessarily 
not come till after many years. None of 
them can come lastingly without the 
spiritual consecration of Unitarians who, 
awake to the eternal value of religion, 
‘use practical means to supply the ministry 
‘and maintain it with respect. 


Mr. Douthit’s Sixty Years 


Sixty years of service in the Unitarian 
ministry, without a vacation—and still at 
it! In Shelbyville, Ill, lives a man who 
has been known and loved by Unitarians 
and non-Unitarians for more than half a 
century. He is Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
pioneer preacher of the Middle West. A 
little while ago, Mr. Douthit’s eighty- 
sixth birthday was celebrated. It was a 
happy occasion, for his friends came in 
large numbers from the towns and coun- 
try round about. The event centred at 
the church. Mr. Douthit has been pastor 
sixty years. Rev. Hugh Robert Orr 
preached the morning sermon. Then din- 
ner was served by the ladies, on the beau- 
tiful lawn. In the afternoon, reports 
were heard from the church school and 
from the Women’s Alliance. Mr. Douthit 
was grateful for many gifts that day. 
Perhaps he was delighted most of all by 
the raising of a fund for the repairing 
and decorating of the church edifice. 

Mr. Douthit is called upon by his 
people in those times when the ministry 
of kindness and consolation means more 
than all else. He is a tender father to 
his people. The spirit of aggressive work 
still possesses this pioneer preacher. He 
rises early each morning that he is able. 
Most of his time he gives to the publica- 


|tion of Our Best Words, which goes with | 
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its gentle ministry and wholesome mes- 
sage into the homes of many Unitarians 
and others. 

One of Mr. Douthit’s principal achieve- 
ments was the Chautauqua at Lithia 
Springs, not far from Shelbyville. At this 
Chautauqua for many years were brought 
together annually large assemblies of the 
people to hear prominent Unitarian and 
other liberal religious leaders. Mr. Douthit 
was a vigorous fighter for abolition in the 
early days. Then he took up the cause 
of prohibition and almost single-handed 
fought the saloons in his own community. 
More than once his life was threatened. 

Shelbyville in sixty years has _ pro- 
gressed. The churches, it seems, are 
more fraternal. It is due in part to the 
fact that for sixty years a patriot has 
never shunned an issue, a father has 
loved his people, blessed them at birth, 
married them and married their children, 
yes, and their children’s children, united 
with them in their hopes and joys, com- 
forted them in their troubles, encouraged 
them to better lives. Two generations 
have grown to manhood and for them he 
has been the teacher and brother in the 
way of life. We walked together to the 
cemetery that crowns the hill. Soft sun- 
light fell in peace upon the shafted field, 
glistening white. “They, too, are my 
people,” he said tenderly. “I laid .them 
there.” 
SS 


COMPANION—Position wanted with lady. Bos- 
ton or vicinity. Write Miss Fannie Paige, 45 


flarvard Street, Lowell, Mass. 

if Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (givin date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


LOWELL ‘IN STITUTE 


|Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 


Professor in Yale University 


. The Church at Ephesus and Its Gospel” 


From Galilee to Ephesus; An Evolution in 
eligion. 


2. After Paul; 
Churches. 


3. The Higher Unity of the Spiritual Gospel. 
On Monday afternoons, January 3, 10, 17, at 


2.30 o’clock. All seats FREE and no tickets 
required. 


The Problem of the Greek 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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Save the Unitarian Children 


We who have never known cold and 
hunger, exile and persecution, at our doors 
can but dimly see what these conditions 
mean for the children. While we give 
of our abundance to all who are so suffer- 
ing, we hear the call especially of those 
Unitarians who have been exiled from 
their homes in Transylvania, and whose 
plight is most miserable. Among the 
seven thousand refugees from there en- 
camped outside of Budapest, for want of 
room in the city, there are numerous Uni- 
tarians, as many Transylvanian towns are 
largely Unitarian. These refugees are liy- 
ing in the wagons and trucks in which 
they made the long journey across the 
country, and some of the children have 
had no other home than their cold, com- 
fortless wagons for eighteen months. Can 
you picture what the life must be, and 
how blunted will become the finer side 
of their lives, especially of the orphans? 
The winters there are as cold as here, so 
the physical suffering of the half-clad, 
underfed children should not be permitted 
for another winter, while we, their breth- 
ren, are living in comfort. 

The British League of Unitarian Women 
is undertaking to relieve the pitiful con- 
dition of these Unitarian children, and 
asks the co-operation of The Alliance. 
Shall we, who have suffered so much less 
than the British during the war, let them 
shoulder the whole burden? One of their 
own ministers, Rey. Frederick Hankinson 
of London, is on the spot, and can ad- 
minister the relief most wisely. Mr. 
Hankinson is admirably fitted for the 
work, as he is alert, sympathetic, and at- 
tractive to young people. He has been 
working among children in Budapest for 
six months, under the English Friends 
Relief Mission, and has just returned for 
another six months’ service. For a long 
time he has been in close touch with the 
Unitarians in Hungary, and with those 
who completed their theological training 
at Manchester College, Oxford, even giv- 
ing his bond to the English Government 
for the safekeeping, in his own home, 
of the student interned during the war. 
Mr. Hankinson is a welcome messenger 
to our friends in Hungary, and is getting 
The Alliance of the Budapest church to 
work in eyery possible way for the welfare 
of these. destitute children outside the 
city, not only to help the children, he says, 
“but to get rid of the dreadful apathy 
which seems to have settled down on so 
many, owing to their sufferings.” At the 
Christmas festival, the Budapest Alliance 
was to make some little gifts for the chil- 
dren of the church and of the “wagon- 
dwellers,” and the British League was to 
furnish bread and cocoa, or possibly some- 
thing more. The Alliance there will report 
any children who are tubercular and es- 
pecially delicate, and all can be placed in 
homes or institutions, when there is 
money to do this. Mr. Hankinson writes 
to the British League: “The one essential 
is money. Would that our English and 
American Unitarians might send out a 
sum of money that could be expended in 
this humanitarian work.” 

The fund collected last year and admin- 
istered by the Relief Unit under Mr. 
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Snow is nearly used, and the small rem- 


nant will be needed for the ministers 
this winter. It seems peculiarly fitting 
that the women of The Alliance should 
respond to this call of the children, and 
send as large a sum ag possible to show 
their sympathy for these suffering little 
ones. If every Unitarian woman would 
send a dollar, more or less, as her income 
allows,—and that would not mean great 
sacrifice to most of us,—we could help 
save the lives of those who should form 
the future Unitarian Church in Hungary. 
Can we not give up something to do this? 

I shall be more than glad to forward 
any sum sent by individuals or branches 
for this appeal, which is authorized by 
The Alliance. 

The sooner the money comes, the less 
will be the suffering of these children. 
Martha Everett St. John, The Ranelegh, 
Beacon and Mountfort Streets, Boston, 
Mass. : 
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Memorial to Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


Some months ago an appeal was in- 
serted in Tre CHRISTIAN REGISTER to Se- 
cure a bronze tablet to be placed upon the 
birthplace of the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


near Llandyssul, Wales. The plan has 
met with the most cordial approval of 


the Welsh liberal ministers, and we be- 
lieve will meet with the same approval 
from numerous friends of Mr. Jones in 
this country. 

The committee has received $107. Un- 
avoidable delays have hindered the com- 
mittee, but it is now hoped that the proj- 
ect may be brought to an immediate and 
successful conclusion. Accordingly, we, 
the undersigned, appeal for the sum of 
$800 for this tablet. Following this state- 
ment is the inscription which it is pro- 
posed to place upon the tablet in both 
Welsh and English :— 

In house was born, November 14, 

1843 
JENKIN LLOYD JONDS 


A kinsman in the third generation from 
that Jenkin Jones who preached his first 
Unitarian sermon at Wernhir-in 1726. 
Brought up an American pioneer’s child 
in the wootls of Wisconsin, after serving 
in the War that saved the Union and 
emancipated the slave he became a Min- 
ister of Liberal Religion, a Preacher of the 
Faith that makes Faithful, a tireless Mis- 
sionary of the Principles of Freedom, Fel- 
lowship and Character in Religion. Or- 
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ganizer of Social Welfare, Champion of all 
that Liberates and Lifts, his devoted life 
left four great causes more secure on 
, earth.— 

TEMPERANCE, PHACD, GOOD-CITIZENSHIP AND 

FRED RELIGION 

A Brother-Man of Pauline type, he died, 
much loved, September 12, 1918. = 


The committee in charge consists of 
William Channing Gannett, Frederick Lu- 
cian Hosmer, John Morris Evans, Louis 
C. Cornish. Contributions should be sent 
to Louis C. Cornish, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. They will be acknowledged 
in THE REGISTER. 


Personal 


Rey. Harry Foster Burns, minister of 
the First Parish in Dorchester. Mass., 
has accepted the call to become minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Burns has rendered an influen- 
tial service in his three years in Boston 
by his labors in his parish, denomina- 
tional enterprises, and civie affairs; and 
in a very important way by his promotion 
of good understanding between Great 
Britain and this country, for which cause 
he spent the past two summers engaged 
in public speaking in England and Scot- 
land. 


Correction » 


The author of the article “Tagore as he 
Looks To-day” was Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 
His name was inadvertently omitted. 


AN OPPORTUNITY is offered a lady to share a 
sunny, well-heated four-room apartment in Cambridge. 
Consult Miss Brown, Lend a Hand Society, 101 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.”’ It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies. 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, Morgan Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REESE. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Foote. 

. Headquarters Clerk, Lina ScCHEIBLE. 


May we send you description of 


3 Public Utility Bonds to yield 614% to 8%. 
3 Preferred Stocks to yield 7% to 8%. 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


The months of uncertainty have been followed by lower prices. 
Factories are opening up and conditions are nearing normal. 
Sound securities are now being offered at lower prices than ever before. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun ‘Register 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


y Notes and Announcements 


a The contribution of the church in Cas- 
‘tine, Me., to the Unitarian. Campaign was 
$346. In the list of contributions pub- 
- _ lished December 2, ‘the figure was $300. 


- The speakers for the week beginning 
af ‘January 17 at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be as 
follows: January 17, Rey. Clayton R. 
Bowen; January 18, Rey. Maxwell Sav- 
age; January 19, Rev. Emory L. Brad- 
ford; January 20, Rev. Miles Hanson; 
January 21, Rey. Charles Conklin; Janu- 
ary 22, musical service. : 


¢ 
¢ a 
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The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold the fourth regular meeting of 
the season at the Church of the Disciples, 
corner of Jersey and Peterborough Streets, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 17. Rey. Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., 
will speak on “The Work of the Union 
School of Religion.” Dr. Hartshorne is 
professor of Religious Education in Union 
Theological Seminary, and principal of 
the Union School of Religion. He is a 
recognized authority in Religious Educa- 
tion, and author of books on that subject 
which are well known to Sunday-school 
_ workers. Every superintendent and 
teacher should attend this meeting. Sup- 
per will be served at 6, the address is at 
7, adjournment is at 8.30. Non-members 
who expect to attend the supper are asked 
to notify the secretary, Mrs. Livingston 
- Stebbins, 3 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, 
_ Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences 

Unitarians in India 

The thirty-third anniversary of the 
founding of the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
_ Union was duly celebrated September 18, 
1920, in the churches of the Union in the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills. At Shillong the 
day began with house-to-house hymns and 
_ prayers early in the morning. At noon 
there was a thanksgiving service in the 
church and collection was made on be- 
half of the Union, after which the young 
people and children made _ themselves 
merry with various kinds of sports. Din- 
ner was then served to all. In the even- 
ing the church and all houses of the 
Unitarians were illuminated, and there 
was a torchlight procession with music 
bits: and drum by the young people. On Sun- 
day, November 7, the mother of the lady 
ph of Nongthymmai -who joined the Uni- 
tarian fellowship with her husband at the 
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was solemnized and registered by Mr. 


H. K. Singh, who is a marriage registrar 
under Act XV. of 1872. The Puriang 
church has four capable leaders and it 
is hoped that it will prosper under their 
guidance. H. K. Singh. 


Parish News Letters 


How They Kept Christmas 


DorcHester, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rey. 8. C. Beane: The annual Christmas 
Candle Service, always popular, attracted 
more visitors this year than ever before. 
Every seat was taken and some of the 
congregation were obliged to stand. Mr. 
Henry Stern and Mr. A. R. Gilliland had 
charge of the decorations. Christmas 
songs and carols were led by the girls’ 
vested choir, with Miss Adele Stern and 
Miss Muriel Gilliland as soloists. Mr. 
William Keim, organist and choir-director, 
and Mr. William C. Keim, violinist, con- 
tributed much to the inspiration of the ser- 
vice. The minister and choir conducted a 
service at one of the large machine-shops 
in South Boston, where five hundred men 
are employed, one afternoon during the 
holiday season. On Christmas Eve a play, 
“The Christmas Spirit,’ was presented, 
then came the distribution of presents be- 
fore the large Christmas tree, and after 
that a goodly company of young people 
went carolling. Mr. Harry W. Anderson 
as Santa Claus and Miss Leila Boles as 
director of the entertainment proved to 
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be the right people in the right places. 
The Channing Branch Alliance will give 
a dramatic entertainment on the evening 
of January 26. The community dancing 
school was so successful last winter that 
it is hoped another class for the younger 
boys and girls of the neighborhood will 
be organized. The Men’s Club and League 
Chapter, the Channing Guild, the Camp 
Fire Circle, the Women’s Alliance, and 
the Sunday-school are all contributing in- 
creasing social and religious life to a 
busy parish. The church is fortunate in 
having as superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Warren G. Staples, a son of 
Rey. Charles J. Staples of Burlington, Vt. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of 
Unitarian Association :— 


the American 


Already acknowledged............... $2,939.48 
Nov. 6. Society in St. Paul, Minn... 129.30 
6. Society in Stoneham, Mass... 19.13 
12. C. H. Lowry, Little Rock, Ark. 5.00 
12. Society in Westboro, Mass... 6.65 
16. Mrs. John F. Norbury, Bllen- 
gig BOL Eis | 6 da -I ee ame prey peer 50.00 
20. David Pingree, Salem, Mass. 1,000. 00 
Ce DESL ators Gi ntote la 016 ime aeus 5.00 
23. Society in Brooklyn, Conn.. 10.00 
26. Assoctate Members.......... 10.00 
30. Society in Montclair, N.J.... 206.64 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
16. West Newton, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance......... 25.00 
$4,406.20 


Henry M. Wii1iAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dour Church Must 


GIVE ITS MEMBERS THE SATISFACTION 
OF NOBLE SERVICE WELL RENDERED 


“ALL THROUGH THE LIFE 


of a feeble-bodied man, his path 
is lined with memory’s grave- 
stones which mark the spots 
where noble enterprises perish 


for lack of physical vigor to 


embody them in deeds.” —Horace 
Mann. 


600,000 DEATHS FROM 


Bevedtable disease are reported 
annually in the United States. 
1,500,000 preventable sick beds 
are needlessly occupied daily in 
our country. 

35% of our young men were re- 
jected in the selective draft. 
280,000 insane and feeble-minded 
are confined in public institutions 
in the United States. 


(Estimates of Life Extension Inst. and Com. for 
Mental Hygiene.) 


The Anitarian Temperance Society 


will present the relation of the Church to these 


_ Mawpat Conference in December, 1919, 
was formally received as a member of 


WH the church at Shillong together with her 
--—s- youngest daughter, who is her heir ac- 
cording to the Khasi law of inheritance ; 
\ BY also another lady relative of hers. The 


4 three ladies are all Nongthymmai, where 
j 
shor 


‘4 
there is a mission in charge of a lady 
i _ November 14 was a red-letter 


sons were formally admitted into 
membership. In the afternoon a 
ried in the chapel accord- 
an rites. The marriage 


and other problems of Health Control at a 
Mass Meeting, Unity Housé, Boston, 
Sunday evening, February 6. 

Plan to attend and help 
our membership 


Grow 


Almost any man has time to take two 
hours off to tell you how he is over- 
worked.—Oincinnati Enquirer. 


“How do the Joneses seem to like their 
little two-room kitchenette apartment?” 
“Oh, they have no room for complaint !’’— 
Judge. 


2 

Teacher (after lesson on snow): ‘AS 

we walk out on a cold winter day and 

look around, what do we see on every 
hand?” Pupil: “Gloves !”—Life. 


An income-tax form was returned re- 
cently with the following remark, “Sir, I 
belongs to the Foresters and don’t wish 
to join the Income Tax.”—Tit-Bits. ma 

“What is meant by constructive criti- 
cism?” “As a rule,” said the thoughtful 
citizen, “it takes the form of a set of reso- 
lutions drawn up with enthusiasm, adopted 
with unanimity, and forgotten with com- 
placency the next day.” 


A Yale instructor was lecturing on oxy- 
gen. “Oxygen,” he said, “is essential to 
all animal existence. There could be no 
life without it. Yet, strange to say, it 
was discovered only a century ago.” 
“What did they do, then, sir,’ a student 
asked, “before it was discovered ?’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


“One day,’ says Mr. Carnegie in his 
Autobiography, “my eleven-year-old nephew 
was seen to open the door quietly and 
peep in where Herbert Spencer and I 
were seated. His mother afterward 
asked him why he had done so. The boy 
replied, ‘Mamma, I wanted to see the man 
who wrote in a book that there was no 
use studying grammar.’ ” 


Elizabeth N. Barr, an editorial writer 
with the Reclassificationist, tells a story 
of an Englishman who telephoned to say 
he had not received his paper. Haying 
difficulty in understanding the name, the 
editor asked that he spell it. ‘“’“Ow do you 
spell it?’ the Englishman said. ‘Spell 
it with a hoe and a hen and a he and a hi 
and two hells.’”—Washington Times. 


Two Scotsmen had wandered south of 
the Tweed for the first time. They had 
strolled into an English church. Service 
was in progress. One of them picked up 
a prayer-book and casually turned over 
the leaves. Suddenly his face assumed 
a look of deep concern. “Look, Sandy. 
‘Collect,’ ‘Collect,’ ‘Collect.’ Mon, we maun 
get oot o’ here or we wilna hae a bawbee 
left.” 


Wellington Koo was on the Columbia de- 
bating team in 1908. The story is told 
that when the Columbia team reached 
Ithaca to debate with Cornell, most of its 
members were in a state of blue funk. 
This attack of nerves was at its height 
when they sought out Koo. “Yes,” he told 
them, “I too am worried. I have only 
brought one evening dress tie with me, 
and look at it—soiled! What is to be 
done?” His fellow-debaters fled to the 
nearest haberdasher’s and returned with 
half a dozen white ties of assorted models 
Koo selected one, arrayed himself in it 
and went forth to the fray with a light 
heart. He was the calmest man in thc 
auditorium that night—and the _ best 
dressed. Columbia’s team won. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
8. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenx1n Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY watt rts rorms 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuBsceiPTIon Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampute Corres FREn 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male ‘voices Sun- 
day, January 16, Rev. Frederick W. Perkins, Lynn, 
Mass., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Ribbany, 
minister. Church service dt 11 a.m. The minister will 
preach, Subject, ‘‘The Moral Reactions of the Times.” 
Disciples School at 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. 
Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o "elock. Sunday, January 16, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, Subject, “I said in 
Mine Heart.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls 
Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. : 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Dire sector. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
ren Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. : 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister, 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mags, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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